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HOLLYWOOD CROWDS 
ATTEND BOWL 
CONCERTS 


Golschmann Inaugurates First 
Week of Eighteenth Consecu- 
tive Season — ‘Carmen’ and 
‘Trovatore’ Are Performed 





American Works Heard 





Janssen, Grofé, Kindler and 
Hanson Also Appear. on 
Podium—Ballet and Appear- 
ances of Soloists Are Factors 
in Increased Attendance 


Los ANGELEs, Aug. 10.—Hollywood 
Bowl reverberated again to the thrill 
of music, inaugurating its eighteenth 
consecutive season on July 13. 

The first week introduced Vladimir 
Golschmann of St. Louis, in two pro- 
grams, with Josef and Rosina Lhevinne 
as soloists in the second. Bizet’s 
‘Carmen’, heard last season, was the 
first opera, and increased the total of 
the week’s pilgrims by some 18,000 per- 
sons. For his opening program, Golsch- 
mann chose Franck’s D Minor Sym- 
phony as the chief number, with Ber- 
lioz’s ‘Roman Carnival’ Overture, Pre- 
lude to Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’, the 
wedding march from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s ‘The Golden Cockerel’ and 
Borodin dances listed. The young con 
ductor has a certain dramatic flair 
which Bowl audiences seem to like. He 
was quick to sense the demands of out- 
of-door playing, and except for some 
weak moments in the symphony and the 
Wagner prelude, kept his forces well in 
hand. The Overture to Mozart’s ‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ and Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony occupied the orchestra 
in Golschmann’s second program on 
July 16. The Lhevinnes gave an ex 
cellent performance of Mozart’sConcerto 
No. 10 for two pianos. Liszt’s Concerto 
in E Flat gave Mr. Lhevinne full scope. 

Bruna Castagna, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan, made her West Coast 
debut as the Gypsy heroine in ‘Carmen’ 
on July 15. Sydney Rayner was Don 
José; Perry Askam, Escamillo; 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Cincinnati Festival Clears Expenses 
CINCINNATI, Aug. 10—lIn an an- 
nouncement by Joseph Graydon, presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Music Festival 
\ssociation, the guarantors of the 1937 
May Festival have been notified that 
they will not be called upon to fulfill 
their pledges, since the expenses of the 
season have been met. New officers 
elected included Ralph Jones and Wil- 
liam Schroeder to the Board of Trustees 
of the Endowment Fund. Bayard Kil- 
gour, Jr., succeeds the late George Dana 
on the Board of Directors. i. ee 











Among Summer Concert Personalities 





fac. 4 

Acme 

Handshaking at the Gershwin Memorial Program in New York's Stadium: Governor Herbert 

Lehman with Ethel Merman, Broadway Songstress; Mrs. Charles S$. Guggenheimer with 
Alexander Smallens 





Wide World 


Five Pianists at Robin Hood Dell. From the Left, Harold Bauer, Rudolph Ganz, George 
Copeland, José Iturbi. José Echaniz at the Piano 


Portland Stadium Concerts Inaugurated 


PORTLAND, Ore., Aug. 10. 


HE success of the second season ot 

Stadium Philharmonic 
with James J. Richardson as manager, 
proves that the undertaking is no longer 
an experiment. Vladimir Bakaleinikoff 
was the guest conductor at the opening 
of the series of six concerts in the 
Stadium of the Multnomah Amateur 
Athletic Club, on July 12. Edith Knox, 
pianist, was the competent soloist in 
Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat. Mr. Baka 
leinikoff gave musicianly readings of 
Dvorak’s ‘Carnival’ Overture; Prelude, 


concerts, 


Bach-Bakaleinikoff; the ‘Nutcracker 
Suite’ and ‘Finlandia’. The audience 
called for encores by both the orchestra 
and the soloist. 

Again, on July 19, local interest cen- 
tered in the appearance of Vladimir 
Golschmann, conductor, and John 
Charles Thomas, soloist. Beethoven’s 
‘Egmont’ Overture, Schubert’s Entr’acte 
Music from ‘Rosamunde’, numbers from 
Bizet’s ‘Arlesienne’ Suite and from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Coq d’Or’ were 


(Continued on page 30) 


BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 
DRAWS 4,000 TO 
TANGLEWOOD 


Boston Symphony in Opening 
Concerts at Its Summer Home 
Plays’ Brilliantly, Despite 
Handicapping Weather 


Koussevitzky Conducts 


First Program Dedicated to 
Beethoven — Others Present 
Works by Mozart, Schubert, 
Franck, Ravel, Tchaikovsky, 
Stravinsky and Hill 


STOCKBRIDGE, MaAss., Aug. 9.— De- 
spite the fact that the elements seemed 
in a conspiracy to ruin the first week 
of the fourth annual music festival here 
in the Berkshires, upwards of 4,000 
persons attended each of the three con- 
certs given by the Boston Symphony 
under the baton of Serge Koussevitzky 
on Aug. 5, 7 and 8. Readers of Musi- 
CAL AMERICA may recall that this or- 
chestra now has a permanent summer 
home in “Tanglewood,” the gift of Mrs. 
Gorham Brooks, situated on the slopes 
adjacent to Lake Mahkeenac (Stock- 
bridge Bowl) and that it is proposed to 
make these festivals a distinctly Ameri- 
can institution, with the Boston Sym- 
phony as the central unit. 


American Work Among Classics 


The opening program was dedicated 
to Beethoven and included the ‘Leonore’ 
Overture No. 3, the Sixth Symphony 
(‘Pastorale’) and the Fifth Symphony. 
The second program comprised Mo- 
zart’s Symphony in E Flat, two move- 
ments from the Sinfonietta for String 
Orchestra by Edward Burlingame Hill, 
the Second Suite fashioned from 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’ by Ravel and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. The 
final concert in this first trio presented 
two Schubert works, the Ballet Music 
from ‘Rosamunde’ and the ‘Unfinished’ 
Symphony, together with the Stravinsky 
Suite from ‘L’Oiseau de Feu’ and the 
Symphony in D Minor by 
Franck. 

Because this report had to be pre- 
pared in haste in order to get it in 
ahead of closing time, we may pause now 
to record only the greatest enthusiasm 
for these programs, plus an ovation at 
every concert for both conductor and 
orchestra, each of which was at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage because of the ex- 
treme dampness, disastrous to strings 
especially, and the heat of the wooden 
shell which housed the musicians. A 
complete analysis, together with other 
interesting data on the festival must be 
reserved for Musical AMERICA’s Sep- 
tember issue 


Cesar 
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Gershwin Memorial 
At N. Y. Stadium 


REAKING all previous records of 

attendance at the Lewisohn Stadi- 
um, the crowd that gathered for the 
Gershwin memorial program on the 
night of Aug. 9 numbered 20,223, by 
oficial count. Designed as a tribute 
to the memory of “America’s most be- 
loved and popular composer, who has 
been so intimately associated with the 


Stadium concerts”, as Mr. Charles S. 


Guggenheimer, chairman of the con- 
certs, stated im a brief intermission 
speech, the event found the mammoth 
audience more in jubilee than im re- 
quiem spirit. 
applause—for Governor Lehman and 
Mayor LaGuardia when those officials 
entered the field and for every item on 
the lengthy program—was obvious and 
there were even some inelegant whistles 
to express appreciation of the offerings 
ot Ethel Merman, musical comedy Iu- 
minary. If some of the bowed heads 
concealed moist eyes during the brief 
moment when the audience rose im re- 
spectiul silence at the bidding of Mrs. 
Guggenheimer, the prevailing jollity 
soon reasserted itself. Perhaps this 
would have been entirely acceptable to 
the composer who contributed so much 
to the gaiety of a nation 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, augmented by several imstru- 
ments, including a banjo, bore the bur- 
den of the evening and played willingly, 
if sometimes warily, Gershwin’s tricky 
rhythms and infectious lilting melodies. 
Alexander Smallens, who presided for 
the 1935-36 run of “Porgy and Bess’, 
took over expertly the excerpts from 
that opera and the works of more “seri- 
ous” import: the Piano Concerto in F 
and ‘An American im Paris’. Ferde 
Grofe led with geniality and vigor the 
medley from “Oi Thee I Sing’, ‘Strike 
Up the Band’, the accompaniments for 
Miss Merman and the “Rhapsody in 
Blue’. Harry Kaufman was soloist in 
both the Concerto and Rhapsody. play- 
ing the works with ease and sparkle 


Pergy, Bess and Ethel 


Three of the principals of “Porgy and 
Bess’ were present, together with the 
Eva Jessye Choir which distinguished 
itself in the opera. Todd Duncan sang 
the well-beloved “I Got Plenty o° Nut- 
tin’, which had to be repeated, the Buz- 
zard Song and ‘I’m on My Way’, and 
was also heard with Anne Brown in 
the favorite “Bess. You Is My Woman 
Now’. Miss Brown also contributed 
‘Summertime’ and the Train Song. 
Ruby Elzy, the Serena of the opera, 
sang the poignant “My Man’s Gone 
Now’. The chorus assisted at appropri- 
ate junctures and sang the Requiem. 

Miss Merman, clad in white, glowing 
under a special purple spot-light, 
warmed up to her Stadium debut after 
an initial nervousness. Rightly revers- 
ing the printed order of the program, 
she sang “The Man I Love’ from ‘Strike 
Up the Band’, “They Can't Take That 
Away from Me’ from ‘Shall We 


Crazy’. Im the last, she found herself 
completely at home, and was rewarded 
for her contagious presentation of the 
jazz classic by so much applause that 
she had to repeat it. 
There is no need to dwell here upon 
the merits or demerits of Gershwin’s 
music in the forms which were set forth 
at this concert. It is sufficient to say 
that 20,000 listeners coulkdn’t be entirely 
wrong in their appreciation of a popular 
idol F.Q.E 
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Conductors Enjoy Life Aboard Ship 


T the end of the 
“regular” con- 
cert season the con- 
ductors, Koussevit- 
sky and Rodszinski, 
and the composer- 
conductor, Stravin- 
sky, sailed away to 
Europe — and they 
all sailed aboard the 
Paris. Here they are 
seen im a happy 
group at the ship's 
dinner table. Stand- 
ing are the purser 
and Samuel Dush- 
kin; seated, Mr. 
Koussevitsky’s niece, 
Mrs. Calling, Artur 
Rodzinski, Mrs 
Dushkin, Mme. 
Koussevitzky, Igor 
Stravinsky, Serge 
Koussevitzky and Ra 
Mrs. Rodzinski : as 
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RAVINIA FESTIVAL CONCERTS CONTINUE 





Ansermet, Kindler, Lange and 
Golschmann Lead Before 
Large Audiences 


Cuicaco, Avuc. 10—The Ravinia 
Festival continuing its series of concerts 
by the Chicago Symphony, presented 
Ernest Ansermet, Hans Kindler, Hans 
Lange and Vladimir Golschmann as 
guest conductors following the opening 
week which was conducted by Sir 
Ernest MacMillen. Capacity audiences 
have been the rule and the festival is 
assured of a financially and artistically 
successful season. 

Mr. Ansermet conducted the four 
concerts from July 8 to July 11. The 
Swiss conductor had gained approval 
during his first appearance here last 
season and his return was welcomed by 
interested audiences. Mr. Ansermet’s 
programs stressed contemporary music, 
listing such items as Hindemith’s ‘Neues 
Vom Tage’, Ravel’s ‘Mother Goose’ 
Suite, Debussy’s ‘La Mer’, Stravinsky’s 
‘Petrushka’, Mussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at 
an Exhibition’, and first Chicago per- 
formances of the Overture to Casella’s 
‘La Donna Serpente’, Kodaly’s ‘Dances 
of Galanta’, fragments from Stravin- 
sky’s ballet, ‘Apollon Musagete’ and De- 
bussy’s ‘Epigraphes Antiques’, tran- 
scribed for orchestra by Mr. Ansermet. 


American Works Given 


Mr. Kindler followed as guest con- 
ductor from July 15 to 18. His pro- 
grams were more conventional vet he 
introduced to Chicago a ‘Spring Pas- 
torale’ by Mary Howe. The conduc- 
tor’s own arrangement of the Introduc- 
tion and ‘Dido’s Lament’ from Purcell‘s 
Dido and Aeneas’, a concert arrange- 
ment of excerpts from Mussorgsky’s 
‘Boris Godunoff’, and R. Dean Shure’s 
suite ‘Circles of Washington’. The 
major event of this week of concerts 
was the farewell appearance of Mischa 
Mischakoff, who recently resigned his 
position as concertmaster of the Chi- 
cago Symphony. The local music pub- 
lic turned out in force to bid Godspeed 
to the popular violinist who responded 
with a brilliant performance of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Violin Concerto, augmenting it 
with a long list of encores with piano 
accompaniment. 
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Hans Lange, associate conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony, returned to his 
organization for the concerts of Tuly 
22 to July 25. Mr. Lange’s programs 
were in the maip chosen from the or- 
chestra’s standafd repertoire and in- 
cluded Frederick Stock’s orchestration 
of the Tchaikovsky trio, the Rachman- 
inoff Symphony and Dvorak’s ‘New 
World’. As novelties, Mr. Lange pre- 
sented Quincy Porter’s ‘Dance in Three 
Time’, Sir Henry Wood’s transcription 
of a Trumpet Voluntary by Purcell, and 
Gustav Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s Suite’, for 
string orchestra; Joseph Vito, harpist; 
John Weicher and Robert Quick, vio- 
linists, and Ernest Liegl, flute, and 
Robert Lindemann, clarinet, all mem- 
bers of the orchestra appeared as solo- 
ists. Mr. Lange further included sev- 
eral American compositions: Ernest 
Bloch’s Concerto Grosso, William 
Grant Still’s ‘Afro-American’ Sym- 
phony, David Van Vactor’s Concerto 
Grosso for three flutes, harp and or- 
chestra, and Rossiter Cole’s ‘Pioneer’ 
Overture. 

Mr. Golschmann, conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony, served as guest 
conductor from July 29 to August 1. 
Mr. Golschmann proved to be one of 
the most popular conductors of the en- 
tire series. At his opening concert the 
audience gave him an extended ovation 
and subsequent concerts attracted some 
of the largest audiences of the season. 
Mr. Golschmann in the main chose 
such standard items as Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Pathétique’ and Brahms’s C Minor 
Symphony, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Ca- 
priccio Espagnol’, Sibelius’s First Sym- 
phony, Beethoven’s Seventh, Ravel’s 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’, Debussy’s orches- 
tration of Erik Saties’s ‘Gymnopedies’ 
and the ‘Rhumba’ from McDonald’s 
‘Rhumba’ Symphony. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





New York Women’s Symphony Offers 
Prize for New Work 

The New York Women’s Symphony, 
Antonia Brico, conductor, is offering a 
prize of $500 for an orchestral work 
composed by an American. The prize- 
winning composition, which must not 
take less then ten nor more than twenty 
minutes to perform, will be given at the 
orchestra’s third concert of the season 


Uuanuaneatanenene teepersisine 


in Carnegie Hall on March 15, 1938. 
Works submitted must not have had 
previous public performance. Manu- 
scripts must be submitted, prior to Dec. 
31, addressed to the New York Wom- 
en’s Symphony Orchestra, 53 West 57th 
Street, New York. The names of the 
judges will be announced later. 





KENNETH KLEIN MADE 
TOWN HALL MANAGER 





Will Also Retain Position of Booking 
Manager of the Hall 
Kenneth Klein, for four years book- 
ing manager of the Town Hall, has been 
appointed manager of that auditorium, 
succeeding George V. Denny, Jr., who 
becomes executive director and director 
of the League for Political Education. 
Mr. Klein reports an unusually heavy 
booking for the coming season, already 
running through next April and into 
May. He will continue to act as book- 

ing manager. 





Sarnoff Sails to Confer with Toscanini 
in Salzburg 

David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corporation of America, sailed on the 
Normandie on Aug. 4 for Salzburg, 
where he plans to confer with Arturo 
Toscanini on the series of radio broad- 
casts to be given in the Fall. Later he 
will travel in several European coun- 
tries studying developments in tele- 
vision. 





Klemperer Selects Orchestra Men in 
Pittsburgh 

PITTSBURGH, Aug. 10.—Otto Klem 
perer, conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, recently arrived in 
Pittsburgh to give auditions and select 
the entire personnel for a new orches- 
tra sponsored by the Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciation of music lovers. He may also 
conduct a concert here in the Fall. 





M.T.N.A. to Meet in Pittsburgh 
PittsBpurRGH, Aug. 10.—The Music 
Teachers’ National Association has 
chosen Pittsburgh for the annual meet- 
ing of its sixty-first year to be held on 
Dec. 29, 30 and 31. Earl V. Moore 
is president of the Association 
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SALZBURG HAS BRILLIANT START UNDER TOSCANINI 


Maestro’s Performances of 
‘Fidelio, ‘Falstaff’ and ‘Magic 
Flute’ Arouse Capacity Audi- 
ences to Unbounded Enthusi- 
asm — Rodzinski Conducts 
Vienna Philharmonic 


By Dr. PAut STEFAN 


SALZBURG, July 30. 

HE Salzburg Festival began un- 

der brilliant auspices on Saturday, 

July 24. Many of the perform- 
ances are already sold out—as was, 
naturally, the very first, ‘Fidelio,’ with 
Toscanini conducting. Mrs. Roosevelt 
(the President’s mother) and the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor were present, 
as well as a generally brilliant gather- 
ing. It is impossible to describe the 
verve and magnificence of Toscanini’s 
interpretation. He led the participating 
forces as if rejuvenated, and at the same 
time another year maturer. An un- 
precedented enthusiasm gripped the 
audience, which particularly after the 
Third ‘Leonore’ Overture, went into 
transports of ecstasy. Lotte Lehmann 
sang the part of Leonore in her inimit- 
able fashion; Roswaenge, the Florestan 
with a powerful, perhaps a trifle too 
heroic voice; Kipnis, a splendid Rocco. 
Harriet Henders, the American, who 
sings in Prague, did a fine job of the 
Marzelline; she, Kipnis, and Roswaenge 
were all new to Salzburg. 


Rodzinski Leads Barber Work 


On the morning of Sunday, the 
twenty-fifth, Artur Rodzinski conducted 
the Vienna Philharmonic. The pro- 
gram comprised Handel’s ‘Wasser- 
musik’ (‘Water Music’), the Fourth 
Symphony of Brahms, Ravel’s “Daph- 
nis and Chloé’ and the Symphony of 
voung Samuel Barber, a work of in- 
dividualistic and genuine musicianship 
and no little originality. It had an un- 
mistakable success, for which the com- 
poser in person expressed his thanks. 

In the evening (after the afternoon’s 
performance of ‘Everyman’) at a 
cathedral concert under Messner, Mo- 
zart’s ‘Coronation Mass’ was sung. 
Then, on Monday, the ‘twenty-sixth, 
came a perfectly magnificent presenta- 
tion of ‘Falstaff,’ under Toscanini and 
with the Italian ensemble of last year— 
ibove all with Stabile and with the 
wonderful Franca Somigli (as Alice). 
I have been present at many splendid 


vercenneent 








Lotte Lehmann, Who Sang Leonore in ‘Fidelio’ 


interpretations of every description, but 
perhaps this was the best of all, not 
only of ‘Falstaff.’ Even the maestro 
was almost beside himself with joy over 
the success of the performance—to say 
nothing of the delight of the audience. 


‘This Salzburg’, Gay and Witty Guide 
Published by Austrians in English 


SALZBURG, Aug. 5. 
IMULTANEOUSLY with the be- 
ginning of the festival a gay book 

has come out, “This Salzburg’, a cheery 
guide through Salzburg, a manual show- 
ing how properly to see and enjoy the 
city of the festivals. It has been brought 
wut in English by two Austrian aristo- 
crats, Count Friedrich Czernin and, as 
illustrator, Count Eugen Ledebur. They 
are definitely experts in the subject, 
and they obviously had a look about 
Salzburg at other times. 

They have a good deal to report about 
the “natives” and also have more to 
say about the city itself than a guide- 
book ordinarily tells—at least they do 
t in a more personal manner. They 
explain to the travelling Anglo-Ameri- 
-an that he will be welcome in Austria: 
in the first place because one likes to 


speak English here and to show that 
one is at home in the great world; sec- 
ondly, because the visitors from the 
Commonwealth and the United States 
are still the most generous and the most 
substantial payers, therefore the most 
welcome P. G.’s (which does not at all 
mean “Partei-Genossen”, that is, mem- 
bers of the party, but Paying Guests). 
But these glohe-trotters come to Salz- 
burg (faithfully to preserve the se- 
quence): first, because it is now Au- 
gust; second, because they have already 
been here and have to come again, and 
third (and the case does come up), 
because they have not yet been here. 
As a precaution it is added that Salz- 
burg is neither in the Tyrol nor on a 
Carinthian Lake. 

The first thing that one has to do 

(Continued on page 31) 


Suse V. Winternitz 
Dr. Herbert Graf, Stage Director at the Salzburg 
Festival, and Mrs. Graf 





Hans Knappertsbusch, 
Who Conducted 


"Rosenkavalier' 
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Artur Rodzinksi Conducts a 


Rehearsal 


Toscanini said: “What a pity that 
Verdi never lived to witness such a per 
formance of ‘Falstaff.’ ” 


‘Magic Flute’ Made New 


On July 27 Knappertsbusch con 
ducted ‘Rosenkavalier,’ and on the 
twenty-ninth came the dress-rehearsal 
of the newly rehearsed and newly staged 
‘Zauberfléte’ (‘Magic Flute’), on the 
thirtieth the premiere. It was strictly 
speaking the real premiere of the Fes 
tival of 1937, which otherwise in the 
way of really new productions offers 
only the Italian ‘Figaro’ (‘Le nozze di 
Figaro’) under Walter and ‘Euryanthe,’ 
likewise under Walter. 

What can one say of “The Magic 
Flute’ under Toscanini’s magic leader- 
ship? It was the most delightful, the 
most ethereal performance one can 
imagine, a fairy-tale, just exactly as the 
work was conceived of, without any in- 
tentional profoundness, which has rather 
to come involuntarily, and which really 
does come here. A group of young 
people worked together beautifully with 
the ever youthful Toscanini: the ingeni- 
ous and yet modest stage-manager Dr. 
Herbert Graf; the painter Hans Wilder- 
mann from Breslau, who co-operated 
with Graf years ago and who now really 
paints a somewhat exotic fairy-tale; the 
excellent technical chiefs of the Vienna 
State Opera; and the singers, mostly 
still young, all of whom have fresh 
voices. 

We have calculated that represent- 
atives of nine nations are working to- 
gether here, and we are proud of it. 
Helge Roswaenge sings Tamino with 
beautiful voice; Jarmila Novotna, won- 
derful to look upon, the Pamina; Kip- 
nis, a magnificent Sarastro; Domgraf- 





Suse V. Winternitz 


Arturo Toscanini, Genius of the Festival, Chats Awhile 


with Adolf Busch 





Mariano Stabile in His Costume as Falstaff 


Fassbander (Berlin), a very graceful, 
merry Papageno; Julie Osvath (Buda- 
pest), the Queen of the Night with 
dazzling coloraturas (Toscanini takes 
her two arias in the truest allegro!). 
The three ladies are Hilde Konetzni, 


Anna Frantikova (Jugoslavia), and 
Kerstin Thorborg. The three boys are 
sung by real Sangerknaben (boy 


singers from Vienna) charming genii, 
as it were, but vocally not adequate. 
Under Toscanini’s spell, all mustiness, all 
heaviness is removed from this music, 
and he has also the spirited, but never 
over-accelerated tempi which Mozart 
had in mind, even if he did not ex- 
pressly prescribe them. Letters of his 
wife, Konstanze, tell us that each time 
of performance certain tempi seemed to 
him too slow. 

In hasty conclusion, one can say no 
more than that this presentation was 
one of the greatest strokes of good for- 
tune for Salzburg in its whole existence. 
ence. 








Robin Hood Dell 





Unusual Array of Conductors 
and Soloists, in Widely Varied 
Programs, Are Warmly Wel- 
comed by Philadelphians 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10.—The out- 
door concerts at Robin Hood Dell in 
Fairmont Park have provided many at- 
tractive programs in recent weeks, and 
the Dell was filled to capacity on sev- 
eral occasions. 

José Iturbi returned to the Dell podium 
for the concerts of July 8, 9 and 10, the 
soloists on the first two dates being 
Albert Spalding, violinist, and Alfred 
Wallenstein, ‘cellist. An all Brahms 
program on the 8th embraced the ‘Aca- 
demic Festival’ Overture, the F Major 
Symphony, and the A Minor Double 
Concerto. In the concerto Messrs. 
Spalding and Wallenstein gave a truly 
splendid exposition of the solo parts, 
winning the enthusiastic applause of a 
large audience. On the 9th each soloist 
appeared individually. Mr. Wallenstein 
in Saint-Saens’s A Minor Concerto, and 
Mr. Spalding in the solo part of Lalo’s 
‘Symphonie Espagnole’. Mozart’s D 
Major Symphony (the ‘Haffner’) and 
Debussy’s ‘Clair de Lune’ in Lucien 
Cailliet’s transcription rounded out the 
bill. 

On July 10, W. LeRoy Anspach, Phil- 
adelphia pianist and radio technician at 
the Dell, made a successful solo appear- 
ance in MacDowell’s D Minor Concerto, 
commendable pianism marking the per- 
formance. The program offered also 
Franck’s Symphony, Beethoven’s ‘Leo- 
nore’ Overture No. 3, and Strauss’s 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’. 


The following evening Mr. Iturbi’s 
program listed Mendelssohn’s ‘Ruy 
Blas’ Overture, Schumann’s ‘Rhenish’ 
Symphony, and items by Weinberger, 
Dubensky, and Liszt. This was the 
third Sunday evening concert, sponsored 
by a Philadelphia department store with 
admission free to the public. 


‘Butterfly’ First Opera 

Puccini’s ‘Madama Butterfly’, the first 
of the operas scheduled for this season, 
was presented before large audiences 
on July 12 and 13, Alexander Smallens 
conducting. Maria Samson, making her 
local debut, was charming as Cio-Cio- 
San and Armand Tokatyan appeared to 
advantage as Pinkerton. Others in a 
satisfactory cast were Georgia Stand- 
ing, Suzuki; Sydney de Vries, Sharp- 
less; Louis D’Angelo, the Bonze; Eu- 
gene Lowenthal, Prince Yamadori; 
Charles Heywood, Goro; Benjamin 
Grobami, the Commissioner, and Phi- 
lena Falco, Kate Pinkerton. The or- 
chestral score was well-played and 
throughout Mr. Smallens showed his 
thorough experience and proficiency. 

Alfred Wallenstein conducted orches- 
tral programs on July 15 and 16, with 
Harold Bauer as soloist both evenings. 
This was his first appearances as con- 
ductor here, and he made a favorable 
impression in numbers by Wagner, 
Tchaikovsky, Bach, and in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘Sheherezade’ Suite in 
which Yasha Kayaloff, of the Dell or- 
chestra, played the violin solos com- 
mendably. Mr. Wallenstein also pro- 
vided fine accompaniments for Mr. 
Bauer, heard in Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ 
Concerto on the 15th, and the same com- 
poser’s C Minor Concerto on the fol- 
lowing night. In these masterpieces the 
soloist played with the anticipated ad- 
mirable pianism and authority, and was 
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Concerts Draw Capacity Audiences 





the recipient of a warm tribute from 
large audiences at both concerts. 

On July 17 Mr. Iturbi gave an all- 
Russian program — Glinka’s ‘Russlan 
and Ludmilla’ Overture; Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Pathetique’ Symphony; a suite from 
Shostakovitch’s opera, “The Nose’ (first 
time in Philadelphia); the rarely per- 
formed ‘En Boheme’ of Balakireff, and 
Stravinsky’s suite ‘L’Oiseau d’Feu’. On 
July 18, the fourth Sunday evening, he 
concluded Schubert’s C Major Sym- 
phony; Bach’s Fifth Brandenburg Con- 
certo, and Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ 
Suite No. 2. In the Bach work the solo 
parts were played by David Madison, 
violinist, and John Fischer, flutist, mem- 
bers of the orchestra, and Mr. Iturbi, 
who both played the piano part and con- 
ducted the performance. 


The Ballet Caravan, Lincoln Kir- 
stein, director, was the featured attrac- 
tion on July 19 and 20, with Alexander 
Smallens conducting. The ensemble of 
twenty dancers won applause in choreo- 
graphic bills comprising ‘Promenade’ to 
Ravel’s ‘Valses Nobles et Sentimen- 
tales’; ‘Encounter’ to Mozart’s ‘Haffner 
Serenade; ‘Yankee Clipper’ to music by 
Paul Bowles; ‘Harlequin for President’ 
to music of Scarlatti; and ‘Folk Dance’ 
to music of Chabrier. 


Vladimir Golschmann, conductor of 
the St. Louis Symphony, served as 
guest-leader on July 22 and 24, with 
Beal Hober, soprano and Edouard 
Grobe, tenor, as soloists at both con- 
certs. At the first an all-Wagner pro- 
gram included excerpts from ‘Lohen- 
grin’, “Tannhauser’, ‘The Ring’, and 
other music-dramas. The soloists were 
cordially applauded, Miss Hober for 
singing ‘Elsa’s Dream’ and the ‘Lie- 
bestod’, and Mr. Grobe, the ‘Prize Song’ 
and “Traume’. Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony was the principal orchestral item 
on the 24th, and arias from Mozart and 
Verdi operas, as well as encores, were 
provided by the soloists. 

The fifth Sunday evening concert, on 
July 25, was led by Alexander Smallens 
and Paceli Diamond, Philadelphia mezzo- 
soprano, appeared as soloist. Tchaikov- 


Philadelphia Inquirer 

Caught at a Rehearsal of ‘Carmen,’ Held a Few Hours Before Bizet's Opera Was Performed 

at Robin Hood Dell. In Order (or Disorder?) They Are: Georgia Standing, as Mercedes; 

Alexander Smallens, the Conductor; Irra Petina, as Carmen; Armand Tokatyan, as Don José, 
and Pearl Besuner as a Gypsy 


sky’s Fourth Symphony and works by 
Sinigaglia and Strauss made up the or- 
chestral bill. Arias from ‘Samson and 
Delilah’ and ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ engaged 
Miss Diamond to the satisfaction of her 
audience. Encores with piano accompani- 
ment by Martin Gabowitz were also sung 


Mr. Smallens also conducted on July 27 
and 28 when the Philadelphia Ballet, back 
from its first successful European tour, 
performed before capacity crowds. ‘The 
Sleeping Beauty’ with Tchaikovsky’s de- 
lightful music and an effective choreog- 
raphy by Catherine Littlefield, founder, 
director, and premier danseuse of the 
Philadelphia Ballet, was presented on both 
evenings. Miss Littlefield, who danced 
the role of Princess Aurora, and Alexis 
Dolinoff, as Prince Desire, and their as- 
sociates, did excellent work and were 
greeted with frequent and ardent applause. 
Among the many other solo dancers mer- 
iting mention were: Dorothy Littlefield, 
Joan McCracken, Karen Conrad, Miriam 
Golden, June Graham, Edward Caton. 
Thomas Cannon, and Carl Littlefield. 


Pianists, Solo and Ensemble 


Pianism on an unusual and impressive 
scale was featured at the concerts of July 
29 and 30, Mr. Iturbi conducting. On the 
former date Harold Bauer, Rudolph Ganz 
and George Copeland co-operated in stir- 
ring performances of Bach’s C Major Con- 
certo and Mozart’s F Major Concerto, 
these exceptional works for three pianos 
not having been heard here for many years 
An attractive surrounding program listed 
Corelli’s Concerto Grosso in G Minor— 
the ‘Christmas Concerto’—with David 
Madison and Alfred Lorenz, violins, and 
Emmet R. Sargent, ’cello, forming the 
concertante; Haydn’s ‘Clock’ Symphony, 
and two Stravinsky pieces. On July 30 
Messrs. Bauer, Ganz, and Copeland were 
associated with José Echaniz, in Bach’s A 
Minor Concerto (after Vivaldi). In addi- 
tion Mr. Echaniz was a brilliant and 
highly facile soloist in the unique Shosta- 
kovitch Concerto for Piano, Trumpet and 
Strings—Harold W. Rehrig playing the 
solo trumpet part commendably. Applause 
brought Prokofieff’s ‘Suggestions Diabo- 
liques’ and Beethoven’s ‘Turkish March’ as 
encores. Another pianistic feature of the 
evening was Mr. Copeland’s fine perform- 
ance of the solo part in DeFalla’s ‘Nights 
in the Gardens of Spain’, which was en- 
thusiastically received. Beethoven's Eighth 


Symphony and the Intermezzo from Gra- 
nados’s ‘Goyescas’ were orchestral items. 

Saul Caston, assistant conductor of the 
Dell orchestra, was the leader on July 31, 
with Lucy Monroe, soprano, as soloist in 
arias from ‘Romeo and Juliet’, ‘Manon’, 
and ‘Carmen’. The orchestra played music 
by Humperdinck, Strauss, Brahms, Sme- 
tana, and Enesco. 

The week of Aug. 1 at the Dell might be 
called ‘capacity audience week’ as the syl- 
van auditorium was filled to overflowing 
virtually every evening. Sunday, Aug. 1, 
brought the sixth free-admission concert, 
with Mr. Caston and Miss Monroe appear- 
ing again as conductor and soloist re- 
spectively. Weber's ‘Oberon’ Overture, 
Mozart’s G Minor Symphony, and num- 
bers by Hadley and Herbert made up the 
orchestral list. Miss Monroe sang Mo- 
zart’s ‘Allelulia’ and ‘Deh vieni non tar- 
dar’ from “The Marriage of Figaro’, and 
‘Summertime’ from Gershwin’s ‘Porgy and 
Bess’ with orchestral accompaniment, and 
a group of songs, with Martin Gabowitz 
at the piano. 


‘Carmen’ Sets Record 


With Mr. Smallens conducting, Bizet’s 
‘Carmen’ was given on August 2 and 3, 
the audience at the second performance set- 
ting the Dell record for the season so far. 
Irra Petina provided an excellent delinea- 
tion of the title role and Armand Tokatyan 
was commendable as Don José. Irene Wil- 
liams pleased as Micaela; Stefano Balla- 
rini was satisfactory in the role of Esca- 
millo, and the other parts were aptly sung 
and acted by Louis D’Angelo, Zuniga; Lys 
Bert, Frasquita; Georgia Standing, Mer- 
cedes; Charles Haywood, Remendado; 
Daniel Harris, Dancairo and Morales 
Marie Bernadette Kerns was seen in the 
solo dances in Act 11. Laudable also was 
the work of the chorus. 

Mr. Iturbi was back on the podium for 
the concerts of August 5 and 6, with Jas- 
cha Heifetz as soloist both evenings. On 
the former date Mr. Heifetz dis- 
played his superlative technique, and 
musical artistry in Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo and Saint-Saéns’s ‘Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso’, splendid performances. 
The soloist’s own ‘Hora Staccato,’ perfectly 
played, was a repeated encore. The orches- 
tral items were Brahms’s ‘Variations on a 
Theme of Haydn’ and Debussy’s ‘Petite 
Suite’ in the Busser arrangement. Two of 
Brahms’s greatest compositions were listed 
on August 6, the C Minor Symphony, and 
the D Major Violin Concerto, with Mr. 
Heifitz as an admirable exponent of the 
solo part. The orchestral part of the con- 
certo and the symphony were superbly 
played by Mr. Iturbi and the Dell or- 
chestra. WiiraM E. SMITH 


GRANT PARK CONCERTS 


Chicago Orchestras, Bands and Soloists 
Enliven City Series 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—Nightly concerts 
held in Grant Park under the auspices 
of the Chicago Park board and Federa- 
tion of Musicians, James C. Petrillo, 
president, have lured tens of thousands 
of people. 

All of the city’s most important or- 
ganizations have appeared in the series. 
Included are the Chicago Philharmonic. 
Richard Czerwonky, conductor; the 
Woman’s Symphony, Ebba Sundstrom. 
conductor; the Walter Steindel Or 
chestra, the Chicago City Opera Or- 
chestra, George Dasch’s band, Cavallo 
Symphonic Band, Glenn Bainum Band, 
the NBC Concert Orchestra, Roy 
Shields, conductor; the CBS Studio 
Orchestra, Carleton Kelcey, conductor 
Among the numerous soloists and 
guests conductors have been Lily Pons, 


André Kostalanetz, Rudolph Ganz, 
Mary McCormic, Eddie Duchin, Alec 
Templeton, Marion Claire, Henry 


Weber, Vivian Della Chiesa, and Kath- 
ryn Witwer. A. G. 
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MUSIC AND THE BARBER 


DRAWINGS BY GEORGE HAGER 





NSTRUMENTAL music probably 
began when Jubal or Pan, accord- 
ing to Hebrew records or Greek 

mythology, respectively, noticed that the 
wind, blowing over the end of a broken 
reed, gave forth a pleasing sound, and 
over reeds of different lengths, sounds 
of varying pitch. 

And barbers have probably existed 
since first men were able to fashion im- 
plements capable of cutting, or even 
scraping, hair off their heads. Of these 
the “small, short hatchet or recurved 
knife” of the Egyptian itinerant barber 
may be taken as an approximately late 
and soothing example, reaching its per- 
tection in the “barber’s razor” Ezekiel 
mentions (V. I.), while the “artful 
curls” Isaiah contrasts with baldness (iii 
24 Polychrome Bible) were probably 
produced by the women’s hairdressers 
of whom the Talmud tells us, and may 
be regarded as quite modern develop- 
ments. 

[The use of a hatchet by the Egyp- 
tians does not of course imply any lack 
of civilization—there are Australian and 
probably American woodcutters in the 
present day who take pride in shaving 
themselves with the self-same chopper 
with which they fell the giants of the 
forest ! | 

Now beyond their antiquity and per- 
manence there does not seem to be much 
in common between thé two arts of mu- 
sic and hairdressing; and during the 
greater part of man’s sojourn on the 
earth they have run their respective 
courses apart, and do so now. But this 

















Still the Ancient Egyptian Method 


mly makes more remarkable the very 
lose association which existed between 
them for a period of some two hundred 
vears, of which the sailing of the May- 
llewer (1620) was about the mid-point. 
Neglected by Histories of Music 
The cause was two-fold: the difficulty 
the barber has always had in populous 
enters of entertaining waiting custom- 
rs; and secondly the fact that before 
ie inauguration of concerts as we now 
nderstand them (which took place in 
672) household music—family orches- 
as and choirs—was a great deal more 
mon than it has been since. From 
istories of music we learn little of this 
urtnership of the two arts, but the al 
isions of playwrights and other con 
mporary scribes bring it out very 
rcibly. In particular it supplied them 
ith a ready illustration of promiscuity. 


Tonsorial Art a Partner to Euterpe 
in a Now-Forgotten Period 


‘Morose’ in Ben Jonson’s ‘Silent Wom- 
an’, having married the barber’s daugh- 


ter, and thinking her faithless, exclaims : 


“That cursed barber! I have mar- 
ried his cittern, that is common to 
all men”. 

(One brilliant commentator, evidently 
not knowing what a cittern was, thought 
the word a misprint, and substituted 
‘cistern’!). And in ‘Every Man in His 
Humour’ (Act iii. sc. 2.) Jonson says: 

“I can compare him to nothing 
more happily than a barber’s vir- 
ginals, for every man may play 
upon him”. 

Dekker, too, speaks of: 

“A barber’s cittern, for every 
serving-man to play upon”. 

And Gifford declares a cittern to be: 

“As natural to a barber as milk 
to a calf, or dancing-bears to a bag- 
piper”. 

Though one of the “Merrie conceited 








Amateur versus Professional 


jests of George Peele” is the stealing of 
a barber’s lute, the instrument is alluded 
to chiefly in connection, not with music, 
but with the fact that many barbers were 
also to some extent surgeons: they let 
blood; bound up wounds; and drew 
teeth. A company of barber-surgeons 
was incorporated by Edward IV in 1461. 
But the still familiar parti-colored pole, 
representing a bandage, erected outside 
the shop was not the only means adopt- 
ed by the barber for advertising his sur- 
gical qualifications: he was in the habit 
of tying a number of teeth on a lute- 
string and hanging them in his window. 
This is what Jonson alludes to in the 
“Silent Woman” when he makes True- 
witt wish that the barber: 
“May draw his own teeth and add 
them to a lute-string.” 


Barbers Often Musicians, Too 


Though the barber provided musical 
instruments chiefly for the use of his 
customers he often became an expert on 
them himself—and his apprentice, too! 
“He has traveled and speaks languages 
as a barber’s boy plays o’ the ghittern”, 
says a character in ‘Lord Falkland’s 
Wedding Night’; the barber in Lyly’s 
‘Midas’ (1592) says to his boy; 
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Oh, Those Barber Shop Chords! 


“Thou knowest I have taught thee 
the knacking of the hands like the 
tuning of the cittern.” 

[This ‘knacking’ was a certain crack 
of the fingers which every barber made 
while shaving a customer ]. 

In another play, “The 
News’, we have: 

“My barber, Tom, one Christmas 
got into a masque at court by his 
wit and the good means of his cit- 
tern, holding up this for one of the 
music.” 

From a passage in ‘The Hog Hath 
ast Its Pearl’ (Dodsley’s “Old Plays”, 
Vol. VI) one gathers that, the day’s 
work done, the men of the razor, scis- 
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Music Hath Charms? 


sors and comb often met together and 
indulged in a regular orchestral orgy 
among themselves, for one player is told 
to expect: 
“A notable piece of matter; such 

a jig, whose tune, with the natural 

whistle of a carman, shall be more 

ravishing to the ears of shopkeepers 

than a whole concert of barbers at 

midnight.” 

[The carmen of the period were 
famous for their powers of whistling-.] 

The dissolution of this strange part- 
nership appears to have been due to 
many converging causes, one of which 
was the adoption of a simple style of 
hairdressing, and another that men in- 
creasingly reverted to the example of 
Joseph, who when summoned from his 
dungeon to appear before Pharaoh 
‘shaved himself” (Genesis XLI. 14, 
where the italics, I believe. indicate a 
word interpolated by the translator). 
We are not told what he shaved himself 
with, but it was probably a hatchet 

Two other interesting examples of the 
association between bard and barber may 
be mentioned in closing this sketch— 
Handel was the son of a barber-surgeon, 
and Haydn married a harber’s daughter 
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MINNEAPOLIS HAS BRIEF SEASON OF “POPS” 





New Venture, with Orchestra 
Under Guy Fraser Harrison, 
Is Popular Success 
MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 10.—The sum- 
mer season here has been enlivened by a 
two weeks series of symphony “pop” 
concerts, jointly sponsored by the Civic 
and Commerce Association and _ the 
Council of Civic Clubs, and held in the 

air-cooled Minneapolis Auditorium. 

The venture is new to the city and 
showed a fair measure of success. Min- 
neapolis has had summer music in the 
past, but not endowed with the advan- 
tages and entertainment angles which 
this series afforded. Patterned after the 
“Viennese evenings” which concluded 
the season last spring, the six concerts 
were staged in a huge café setting 
where refreshments were available and 
dancing was encouraged. 

Guy Fraser Harrison, personable 
voung conductor from Rochester, N. Y 
who was guest in the course of the regu 
lar season, returned to take charge of 
the “pops”. His geniality, his obvious 
enthusiasm for what he was doing, 
coupled with an alert and fluent baton 
technique, were in large measure re- 
sponsible for the success of the concerts 


Popular fare was offered, with the 
audience requested to vote for pieces it 
especially wanted to hear. Thus the 
programs ranged in selection from 


Liszt’s E Flat Concerto to Irving Ber- 
lin’s ‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band’, while 
all the concerts were liberally provided 
with Strauss waltzes. Ramona Gerhard, 
radio and concert pianist, gave effective 
account of the Liszt concerto and obli- 
gated herself for several encores 

One of the appearances 
ci the series was that of Fritz Smith, a 
young Minneapolis baritone who re- 
cently returned from several years of 
study in Germany. Mr. Smith, singing 
the ‘Abendstern’ air from “Tannhauser’ 
and a group of songs with piano, im- 
pressed by his even, tempered delivery, 
his good tonal production and all-round 
intelligence in phrasing and general in- 
terpretation. Other soloists included Joe 
Emerson, radio singer; James Greco, 
trumpeter; Virginia Hicks, flutist; Ja- 
cob Heiderich. violinist: Sam Segal, 
drums, and Karl Scheurer, violinist, the 
latter serving as concertmaster of an 
orchestra of sixty-five musicians, most 
of them recruited from the Minneapolis 
Symphony personnel. 

Joun K. SHERMAN 
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PARIS HAS FESTIVAL OF CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


International Society Meets in 
French Capital for First Time, 
Presenting Some Works of 
Value and Some That Sound 
Only Flippant 


By EpMUND PENDLETON 
PARIS, Aug. 2. 


HE fifteenth annual festival of 
the International Society for 
Contemporary Music was held 
this year in Paris in the week beginning 
June 20. This was the first time since 
the foundation of the society in 1923 
that the French capital had been chosen 
as the setting for its musical festivities. 
This year’s festival comprised three 
symphonic manifestations and __ five 
chamber music concerts including one 
devoted exclusively to quarter-tone and 
sixth-tone music. 

In general, works of value intelligent- 
ly constructed and containing sincere 
utterances were found side by side with 
compositions reeking with incompetence 
and flippancy. With the freedom of 
style enjoyed by modern composers the 
task of the jury whose duty it is to 
select the works to be performed is 
somewhat more difficult than in bygone 
days when style was more or less aca- 
demically chained. The jury must be 
free to encourage efforts at rejuvena- 





sh = Si 
Alan Bush, Whose ‘'Morceau de Concert’ 


for ‘Cello and Piano Was Played at a 
Chamber-Music Concert 


tion, and yet be able to distinguish the 
vital from the unimportant. It is per- 
haps due to the desire to avoid tramp- 
ling upon the sprout of some unknown 
flower that a number of weeds have 
been allowed to clutter up the society’s 
garden of tone. 


Makes Good Start with Szymanowski 


The first symphony concert of the 
festival was given by the Paris Phil- 
harmonic in the Centre Marcelin-Ber- 
thelot Hall. The program opened with 
K. Szymanowski’s Symphonie Concert- 
ante for piano and orchestra under G. 
Fitelberg’s baton with Z. Drzewiecki at 
the keyboard. The power, rich lyric- 
ism, poety and orchestral science con- 
tained in this work won the approba- 
tion of the audience and augured well 
for the festival. The Concerto in D 
Minor for orchestra by L. Starokadom- 
sky, Soviet composer, also conducted by 
M. Fitelberg, contains three movements 





Talbot 


Hanns Eisler, Austrian Composer, Was Rep- 
resented by His Suite for Orchestra, No. 3 


in a neo-classic style and of unequal in- 
terest. The first movement has vigor 
but not always distinction; the second, 
a passacaglia is well written; and the 
last a toccata, contains agreeable but 
superficial surprises. 

Charles Munch, upon whom fell the 
ungrateful task of conducting some of 
the more tiresome music of the festival 
(he deserves credit for the devotion 
which he devoted to such toil), replaced 
Fitelberg to lead a dull, useless Fantasy 
for String Orchestra by H. von Han- 
nenheim, Roumanian composer. 

A Violin Concerto No. 2 by Jerzy 
Fitelberg, son of the Polish conductor. 
was played by Colette Frantz with Fi- 
telberg senior conducting. The work is 
not outstanding, and was lukewarmlv 
received. ‘Hommage a Baboeuf’ for 
wind instruments and percussion by A. 
Souris, Belgian composer, who claims 
affinity with the surrealist movement in 
painting and literature, proved to be 
realistic and ordinary. More serious, 
expressive, and worthy of attention was 
the Symphony of H. Rosenberg, Swed- 
ish composer, whose orchestral suite. 
Voyage to America’, was also admired 
this spring in Paris. 


Malipiero’s Second Symphony Played 


Malipiero’s Second Symphony, en- 
titled ‘Elegiaca’, which closed the pro- 
gram, is a sensitive, lyrical work in 
four parts, written in a language not 
foreign to modal influences. The Alle- 
gro non troppo is followed by a tender 
Lento; a heroic Mosso wakens one to 
reality and introduces the lyrical Finale. 

The second svmphony concert or- 
ganized by the Society was given in 
the same hall by the renowned French 
brass band “The Republican Guards”. 
No group illustrates better the high de- 
gree of perfection achieved by the 
French school of wind-instrument plav- 
ing. 

A program made up of ingenious 
transcriptions as well as works orig- 
inally written for this remarkable pha- 
lanx was plaved under the direction of 
Commander Pierre Dupont. Particu- 
larly successful were Gabriel Pierné’s 
amusing ‘Gulliver and the Lilliputians’, 
Florent Schmitt’s magnificent ‘Di- 
onysiaaues’, excerpts from Dukas’s ‘La 
Péri’, Debussy’s ‘Martyr de Saint Se- 
bastien’, Schmitt’s ‘Anthonv and Cleo 
patra’, and De Falla’s ‘L’Amour Sor 
cier’. On the other hand the arrange 


Luigi Dallapicola. His ‘Music for Three 
Pianos’ Showed Ingenious Research in Sonority 


ments of Roussel’s Suite in F and 
Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ lacked the 
color of a full symphony orchestra. 

Offered for the first time in Paris 
by the Guards was ‘Cancion y movi- 
miento di balle’ by E. Lovreglio depict- 
ing the incantations of a gitane fol- 
lowed by her dance which rises to a 
frenzy. Alfred Casella’s ‘Introduzione, 
corale e marcia’ was also played for the 
first time. A dramatic first part is fol- 
lowed by a statement of the chorale by 
the brasses interspersed with expressive 
episodes. The march concludes with 
brilliancy and majesty. 


Some Ugly Pieces Presented 


The Paris Philharmonic conducted in 
turn by Charles Munch and Karel An- 
cerl played the third symphony concert 
sponsored by the society. The program 
opened with an overture ‘Nova Zeme’ 
by Alois Haba which aims to express 
faith in collective labor and in a better 


future. The work is brutal, energetic, 
harmonically complex and not con- 
sistently convincing. The ‘Interna- 


tionale’ is used throughout in various 
ways, not always happily. Jean 
Francaix’s piquant and superficial piano 
concerto was played with the composer 
at the keyboard. There followed a 
Passacaglia by J. C. Piaz, Argentine 
composer, which took the prize for 
length, ugliness and stubbornness. It 
won for its creator ironical cries of 
“encore” mixed with applause of sym- 
pathy for Charles Munch, the con- 
ductor. 

The Suite d’Orchestre No. 3 by H. 
Eisler, Austrian composer, proved to be 
square-cut in an old-fashioned Germanic 
style except for the last three move- 
ments which are inspired by jazz that 
also is no longer of today. An agree- 
able surprise was produced by Conrad 
Beck’s Serenade for flute, clarinet and 
strings in the form of an improvisa- 
tion, a Lied, and a “free” fugue. Here 
was music well balanced and clear. 

A concerto of large proportions for 
string quartet and orchestra by Joseph 
Valls, young Spanish composer. was 
noted for its generous lyricism and deli- 
cate color. The composer has unques- 
tionably a musical nature. The Brosa 
Quartet was apvlauded for its 
passages. 

Following a harmonious Divertimento 
by the Swedish composer L. E. Lars- 


solo 


New Compositions by Szymanow- 
sky, H. Rosenberg, Malapiero, 
Schmitt, Honegger, Eisler, 
Alan Bush, Dallapicola and 
Others Are Played 


son, the concert terminated with a 
rhythmical tumult entitled “Toccata’ by 
Demetrij Zebre of Yugoslavia. Writ- 
ten supposedly in quarter-tones the form 
of the composition is a steady crescendo 
arriving at a fortissimo conclusion dur- 
mg which dissonance is never aban- 
doned. 


New Hungarian Quartet Plays Well 


Honegger’s solidly constructed, ma- 
ture String Quartet No. 2 opened the 
first chamber music concert given by 
the Society on June 21. It was well 
presented by the New Hungarian Quar- 
tet of string players who are rapidly 
coming to the fore. ‘Voix de Yamato’ 
by Mlle. Michiko Toyama, Japanese 
composer, gave evidence of a delicate, 
interesting temperament. -‘Nonet’ for 
chamber orchestra, by Karel Reiner of 
Czechoslovakia; a Duo for flute and 
clarinet by J. Homs; a ‘Morceau de 
Concert’ for ‘cello and piano, long but 
not without interest, by Alan Bush, and 
Schmitt’s ‘Suite en Rocaille’ played by 
the Paris Instrumental Quintet were 
also heard. 

On June 23 the Society gave a con 





Conrad Beck, Whose ‘Serenade’ for Flute, 
Clarinet and Strings Was One of the Agree- 
able Surprises of the Festival 


cert of chamber music devoted ex- 
clusively to works by Polish composers 
An agreeable Trio for flute, clarinet and 
bassoon by Wojtovicz; a Concerto of 
true value for two pianos by Roman 
Maciejewski, played by K. Kranc and 
the composer; String Quartet No. 3 by 
A. Szaowski, not without interest; an 
amusing Sonatine for violin and pian: 
by A. Gradstein and a Sonatine for 
three clarinets composed the program. 
The next day the New Hungaria: 
Quartet was heard in the String Quar 
tet No. 2 by Sandor Veres, and in 
Darius Milhaud’s Ninth Quartet. Four 
songs by H. E. Apostel, and a classical 
Trio for violin, ‘cello and piano by 
Henk Badings terminated the concert 
The quarter-tone and_ sixth-ton« 
music presented by Alois Haba and a 
tew disciples piqued the curiosity of the 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Dear Musical America: 
All this talk about meteors blazing 


across the sky, with the additional 
“proof” or seeming “proof” of photo- 
graphs in the newspapers, has been 
totally unfounded in fact. You may or 
may not remember Milton’s lines on 
Lucifer’s fall, or George Meredith’s 
lonely ‘Lucifer in Starlight’, but the 
very mention of them will give you an 
idea of what it was you saw burning 
across the skies these recent sultry eve- 
nings. It takes a deal of traveling, and 
rapid traveling at that, to get from the 
Stadium to the Dell and back, and from 
there to Whitefield, or Whitefield to the 
Berkshire Festival—(sometimes I even 
take a turn over Jones Beach or Ran- 
dall’s Island when I feel less seriously 
inclined)—but the very rapidity of the 
trip is apt to cause a slight friction 
along the edge of my wings. 

However I cannot say much for the 
unsettled conditions of the first layer 
of the atmosphere of these regions— 
what with the humidity and the damp 
and the showers and sudden squalls, I 
have suffered from water on the wing 
more than once. As a matter of fact 
I felt something akin to sympathy at 
the first Heifetz concert when I saw 
all those bedamped and deviled wretches 
scurrying for the Lewisohn Stadium 
exits, some of them carrying chairs over 
their heads for impromptu umbrellas. 
[ much prefer the basalt roof of my 
own domain to these vaporous ceilings 
that so sullenly hang over WPA proj- 
ects, canvas tents in the Berkshires 
and bandshells alike. “. . . on the just 
and the unjust.” So be it, but I shall 
breathe a sulphurous sigh of relief when 
all those apprehensive eyes can glance 
at the electric light bulbs in Carnegie 
Hall or at the Verdi, Wagner, Gounod, 
on the Metropolitan proscenium with- 
out fear of a drop in the eye. 

+ * * 


What a mercy it didn’t shower down 
m the Gershwin night! I shudder to 
think of the pandemonium that might 
have ensued if 20,223 people all tried 
to get out of the Stadium at once. 
Somebody told me that it took them 
fifteen minutes to make their way from 
the tables to the gate, through the nar- 
row aisle that was the only unoccupied 
space on one side of the field—and that 
before the program ended! 

What a night that was for ponderers! 
Anyone with a philosophical turn of 
mind could have had a lot of fun spec- 
ulating on the differences between that 
and the usual Stadium crowd, with 
reference to the deluge from Broadway 
and particular emphasis on the embar- 
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rassed lady who arrived late, clad in 
shiny brown sequins and a brilliant 
green ostrich-feather cape. She looked 
a little peeved when she saw the sport 
and daytime clothes which were the pre- 
vailing fashion. 

Even seeing Harpo Marx and Rudy 
Vallee, though their presence that eve- 
ning was the most natural thing in the 
world, gave some people a turn. While 
there were those who mused on the gulf 
that still remains between the “popular” 
and the “classic” idiom in music, giving 
as their opinion that the Philharmonic 
playing ‘Strike Up the Band’ sounded 
like nothing so much as the Philhar- 
monic playing ‘Strike Up the Band’. 

Probably the most ponderable food 
for thought, however, was the lady dom- 
inant. I refer to Ethel Merman, blues 
singer par excellence, who, by the way, 
was just as nervous over her Stadium 
debut as any fledgling. Regular Sta- 
dium customers sat up in their seats 
when she walked out, sumptuous in 
white and gold, with a fur-trimmed 
jacket which she removed after her first 
number and tossed on the piano with a 
gesture that seemed to say, ‘Well, that’s 
that and I’m darned glad of it’. What 
comes natural to Broadway seems fresh 
and novel to the Stadium, and in spite 
of her consciousness of her surround- 
ings, Miss Merman had to let go a bit 
when it came to ‘I Got Rhythm’. With- 
out swing gestures, where would swing 
music be? 

It seems that Miss Merman, antici- 
pating the big event, went up to the 
Stadium last month to see what it 
looked like, and picked, of all things, 
the concert performance of ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’. William G. W. King, in the 
Sun, tells us that she got a terrific crush 
on Florence Easton and on ‘Tristan’, 
and went to pay reverence to her new- 
found ideal. The two became good 
friends, each respecting the other for 
competence in her own field. Knowing 
this, we looked all around for Miss 
Easton on Miss Merman’s big night, 
but the crowd was so big we couldn’t 
see her. Will someone tell us if she was 


there? 
x * * 


And, speaking again of weather, as 
who isn’t these days, does anybody 
realize what an actual physical chore 
it is to conduct summer concerts? 
When you consider how you glow from 
simply walking a couple of blocks to 
get to your favorite stadium or bowl 
or dell, think of the poor conductor who 
spends energy at the rate of 1000 ergs 
to your 1. Intermission for the gentle- 
man on the summer podium most often 
means a complete change of clothes and 
a fervent desire for a wringer some- 
where on the premises—incidentally, the 
laundry bills must be terrific. 

Perhaps few batonists have solved 
the problem of intermission quick 
changes in precisely the manner that 
George King Raudenbush has. He em- 
ploys a dresser. The smiling black face 
of Eugene got to be a familiar one back- 
stage at the Stadium during Mr. 
Raudenbush’s week there. Intermis- 
sions, he officiates absolutely, sponge in 
hand, clean, dry linen ready. Seems like 
a good idea. Mr. Raudenbush got it 
from Eugene Goossens. Both men have 
a tendency to neuritis, and Mr. Goos- 
sens discovered that a mid-way sponge 
was the solution. So Eugene is a year- 
round fixture, and presides in Harris- 
burg for Mr. Raudenbush’s concerts 
there, an indispensable adjunct to the 
conductor’s comfort and _ well-being. 
All of which sets us to wondering how 
many other conductors employ a spe- 
cial minion for the dry-as-you-go policy. 

Toscanini, for example. I hear he had 
a valet once, but not last year. Likes 
to do things for himself. Stokowski, 


too, had a gentleman’s gentleman in 
Philadelphia, but what Hollywood ideas 
of grandeur have done to his retinue, 
I’m not in a position to say at the mo- 
ment. All this was regular winter-time 
routine—shirts get limp and collars melt 
even in December if those articles of 
apparel happen to bear the laundry-mark 
of one of the conductorial fraternity. 
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ewski stamp? That there is only one 
in the world which the great pianist- 
statesman had autographed? That it 
belongs to Theodore E. Steinway, presi- 
dent of Steinway and Sons? And that 


Mr. Steinway is considered among the 
philatelists to be an unqualified expert? 

You would have learned all those 
things if you had been one of the music 
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"What We Want—Something Not Too Loud, Not Too 
Soft—Sort of Piano-Fortissimol" 


Ah, well, it’s idle speculation only, born 
of hot-weather doldrums. Perhaps I'll 
find out more on this burning question 
and let you know. 

= a 

To many people it will come as a 
surprise, with a little element of shock 
in it, to realize that Yehudi Menuhin 
will be twenty-one during the season of 
1937-38. Boys do grow up, you know. 
Even prodigies. But so much do we 
dislike the idea of change—yes, even I, 
who am not supposed to share human 
frailties, look back at my boyhood, 
when I was only an imp apprentice, and 
sigh a gusty sigh for the shifting cen- 
turies. But some of you, here and now, 
have got in the habit of thinking of 
the gifted Yehudi as still being in the 
buster-brown collar stage. In spite of 
the fact that he has been eleven years 
before the public, Yehudi is prone to 
think that he’s just in the beginning 
of his career. That’s the advantage 
prodigies have—a head start. 

Apparently, lots of people are still 
wondering why the young violinist re- 
tired for two years. Yehudi made a 
statement the other day, saying that he 
supposed they regarded his decision as 
“an unnecessary escape and even a wil- 
ful desertion.” But it’s only a 
“breather”, a chance to “contemplate 
and analyze” himself critically, Yehudi 
explains. 

“When an orchestra has to play day 
in and day out, week after week, no 
matter how good it is, it is bound to 
become tired and lapse into a spirit of 
routine, which is an artistic crime”, he 
goes on. “So it is with the recitalist, 
who not only has to give hundreds of 
concerts, but is also compelled to devote 
much of his time to travel in order to 
fulfil these. Sooner or later such a rou- 
tine will get him down. One of the 
dangers that besets all artists is stale- 
ness.” 

So Yehudi thinks he is best fulfilling 
his duty to the public by his two-year 
sabbatical. No doubt he’s right. 
Lucky Yehudi, to be able to withdraw 
from the grind and restore his soul! 
The orchestra he mentions couldn’t have 
done it. 





* + * 
Did you know that there is a Pader- 


dealers in New York for a convention 
the end of last month. Because Mr. 
Steinway arranged a fine exhibit in one 
of the piano firm’s show-rooms, and I’m 
told that piano manufacturers flocked 
to it. 

The stamps themselves were fascinat- 
ing, even to a “layman.” They repre- 
sented musical subjects and related top- 
ics which various governments have 
thought appropriate enough to ornament 
their postage. The Paderewski stamp 
was issued just after the pianist had 
become premier of Poland. 

£2 


Scandinavians love flowers so much 
that even the most stalwart among the 
gentlemen singers think nothing of be- 
ing presented with a bouquet or two 
after a concert. In fact, they’d be 
chagrined if somebody didn’t say it with 
posies. I remember Lauritz Melchior 
bemoaning the fact that in this country 
it was considered “sissy” for a man to 
receive floral tributes and I wondered 
how Lawrence Tibbett would feel about 
it when I heard he was going to give a 
Stockholm concert. So I asked one of 
my imps to find out. 

It seems that Tibbett hadn’t been 
warned about the blossom business, and 
looked a little startled when an usher 
advanced down to the platform of the 
open-air concert grounds, bearing roses. 
But he took it like a man, and leaned 
over to accept the bouquet. It must 
have been still more puzzling to him 
when the man wouldn’t give it to him 
right away, but motioned for Tibbett to 
move over on the stage a few inches. 
I’m told that they won’t present the 
flowers unless the artist is standing in 
one particular spot in front of the piano 
—don’t ask me why. Anyway, Tibbett 
sort of liked the custom and got used 
to having flowers thrown at him, heaped 
in his arms and stuck in his buttonhole. 
I hear he’s going to make an effort to 
introduce it over here. Why not? I’d 
like a posy or two myself, sometimes, 


Savs your 
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By QUAINTANCE EATON 


N spite of the customary hiatus in 
l the formal music season, Sweden, 

revisited this summer after a 
tantalizing four-day glimpse last year, 
held musical interest in plenty. Whether 
it was the voice of Lawrence Tibbett 
lifed over an enthralled crowd in Stock- 
u0im’s quaint amusement park; or gay 
dancers shouting the words to that 
lusty piece, ‘Calle Schewen’s Waltz’, 
there was music in the air. And old 
and new musical friends to greet. 

It seems impossible for this vacation- 
ist to arrive in Stockholm at the time 
the opera is open—the season runs from 
mid-August through May—but com- 
pensation was in store this year. One 
of the chief reasons why Stockholm 
takes its opera so seriously and why 
productions in the rococo theatre on 
Gustav Adolf’s Square are notable is 
the fact that John Forsell is the guiding 
force and spirit there. One of the most 
renowned of all Don Giovanni's, the 
seventy-year-old singer-actor-intendant 
granted one of his rare interviews the 
day before he left the city for his va- 
cation. 

Known as widely for his imperious 
bearing and formidable mien as for his 
artistic integrity, Operachefen Forsell 
proved to be all courtesy and smiles 
after an initial reticence. 

“Would you like to see the opera 
house?” he asked almost immediately 
after he had led us, interviewer and in- 
terpreter, to his office and looked over 
some apparently unimportant mail. In- 
deed we should! The next half-hour 
was an absorbing personally conducted 
tour through the royal and public foyers 
and into the the auditorium itself, our 
distinguished guide’s comments being 
punctuated by occasional shouts to 
“Herr Anderson!” to turn lights on and 
off. Out on the balcony overlooking the 
square, Mr. Forsell, (we’re in America 
now and don’t have to adhere to that 
elaborate and tiresome Swedish custom 
of using a man’s title every time his 
name is mentioned) lamented the tear- 
ing down of the old opera house, which 
was in a style more analogous to the 
other buildings on the square. 


Extensive Repertory Is Given 


With Wagner as backbone, the reper- 
toire of the Stockholm Royal Opera is 
extremely catholic, ranging through 
German, Freneh and Italian master- 
pieces, pointed by novelties and revivals 
and an occasional native offering—all 
sung in Swedish, of course. On an 
enormous chart of last season’s produc- 
tions, Mr. Forsell pointed out that ‘Car- 
men’ headed the list in number of per- 
formances, with Gertrud Palson-Wet- 
tergren (as the contralto is invariably 
known there) singing in the majority of 
them. ‘Rosenkavalier’ is to be re-studied 
this season besides other operas, and 
Zandonai’s ‘Francesca da Rimini’ will 
be a novelty. 

“Of the 250 performances every year,’ 
said the intendant impressively, “fifty 
or sixty are given at popular prices 
and tickets sold through labor organiza- 
tions.” It is a democratic gesture of 
which the opera is very proud. 

Mention Mozart, and the veteran 
singing-actor’s manner becomes all ani- 
mation; the resonant voice more full- 
bodied than before; Mozart’s praises are 
poured forth in rounded periods with 
dramatic gestures. 

“Of all the roles, do you know which 
one I love most?” he asked. Don Gio- 
vanni would naturally have been our 
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Sweden Revisited Provides Musical Allure 





John Forsell Discusses Mozart—Carmen “En Famille” 
—Roses for Tibbett—Meetings with Bjorling and 
Berglund, an Outdoor Opera in the North and a 
Glimpse of Visby Among Highlights of a Musical 








guess; the Don Giovanni which he 
made famous in Europe’s opera houses; 
the Don Giovanni which he still sings 
now and then with unrivalled finish and 
perfection. “No,” he confessed, “it is 
Count Almaviva in “The Marriage of 
Figaro’”! A pity not to have heard 
Count Forsell Almaviva in a Gothen- 
burg performance by the Stockholm 
Opera this last spring, and in a Stock- 
holm Town Hall celebration in May! 
It’s still the talk of both towns. 


A Visit to the Wettergrens 


Seeing Carmen en famille was one of 
the pleasantest experiences of this musical 
pilgrimage. Visiting Gertrud Wettergren 
and her husband, Erik Wettergren, at their 
summer place in Torekov, on the west 
coast, was the focal point of a trip through 
southern Sweden. The Metropolitan con- 
tralto was very happily ‘at home’, and 
the Wettergrens’ cordial hospitality made 
your correspondent a member of a charm- 
ing family from the first “Valkommen till 
Torekov” ! 

Life was al fresco—and all the more 
delightful for that—in Torekov. A sunny 
afternoon at the beach, our hostess on her 
favorite bicycle; those “simple” meals that 
seem like banquets to a more slender 
American appetite, which, however, grew 
by leaps and bounds, aided and abetted by 
the inevitable herring and “snapps”, the 
Swedish aquavitt. A walk through Robin- 
Hoodish beech-woods on a nearby island 
with Mr. Wettergren, who is intendant of 
the National Museum in Stockholm and 
has interesting tales to tell of the royal 
and theatrical worlds—he was formerly 
head of the Royal Dramatic Theatre and 
an actor, too. 

A lazy, rainy afternoon when Carmen 
revealed another dominant side of her na- 
ture—housewifeliness and a passion for 
needlework—, daughter, Marguerita, and 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Palson, similarly ab- 
sorbed, leaving husband and guest to play 
a hotly contested game of patience. Dis- 
cussions of Mme. Wettergren’s return to 
America, to sing at the Metropolitan and 
in Chicago—“Carmen with Leo Blech” a 
particular source of satisfaction. Then a 
reluctant leave-taking, for points south, 
with “Valkommen tillbaka” floating after 
the train in a well-known contralto voice. 

For days before July 5 arrived, Stock- 
holm was more familiar with one face 
than any other. From every possible place 


Pilgrimage to a Viking Land 
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where an efiche could be attached, Law- 
rence Tibbett posters caught the eye. And 
the baritone captured popular fancy to an 
extent that, we were told, has seldom, if 
ever, been surpassed in Stockholm. Thou- 
sands jammed the concert place, an open 
space m the amusement park, Tivoli, with 
the structures of various “attractions” 
forming a bizarre background. 


Tibbett Captivates Populace 


Hats were thrown in the air; flowers 
tossed to the stage; shouts of “Bravo” 
came from throats generally considered to 
be apathetic in that respect. It was a short 
program, following summer custom. After 
each of his four arias—from ‘Pagliacci’, 
“A Masked Ball’, ‘Otello’ and ‘The Barber 
of Seville’, and after encores, which in- 
cluded, of course, ‘De Glory Road’ and 
Gershwin's ‘I Got Plenty ’o Nuttin’, the 
demonstration arose, and continued to the 
stage door and on to an after-concert party. 

Nor was the singing over with the con- 
cert. Voices were raised in greeting songs 
to Tibbett at imtervals through the supper 
at one of Stockholm’s most attractive 
restaurants, Bellmansro. There, even 
without the advent of a famous visiting 
star, music is almost as important as food, 
what with Bellman’s songs, performed to 
lute accompaniment by a character singer 
named Gunnar Bohman, and frequent out- 
bursts imto popular songs by the entire 
assemblage of dimers. The Tibbett party, 
at which Manager Helmer Enwall and 
Mrs. Enwall were hosts, was the centre 
of attraction for the evening. When Jussi 
Bjorling, Stockholm opera tenor, stood up 
and sang ‘Sverige’ (‘Sweden’), the place 
went mildly mad. When Tibbett replied 
with a rousing drinking song, there was no 
such thing as silemce in the world for ten 
minutes. Then a beloved Hans Sachs of 
the opera, Ake Wallgren, hailed Tibbett 
in song, and at about that point of the 
spontaneous demonstration, your corres- 
pondent and Stewart Wille, Tibbett’s ac- 
companist, waxed sentimental almost to 
tears over a mutually shared affection for 
Stockholm, Sweden and the Swedish 
people. 

Asked to Sing for King Gustav 


Two days later, Tibbett gave a concert 
in Gothenburg, which was reported equally 
successful, and then was invited to sing 
for King Gustav V and members of the 
royale family at Sar6, one of the king’s 
favorite resorts om the west coast. After 
an interval im Russia, Salzburg and 








Stockholm's “City Between Bridges.” 2 View of the Old Town from the Town Hall Terrace 


Switzerland, Mr. Tibbett swings back into 
Scandinavia, singing in Copenhagen and 
Oslo, and returning to the Stockholm 
Opera in late September. ‘Rigoletto’ was 
the opera settled on for his debut. 

The amazing number of Scandinavian 
singers in America—a _not-unnaturally 
favorite topic in certain climates—was the 
subject of many discussions on the good 
ship Kunghsolm on the way over, par- 
ticularly with Assistant Chief Steward 
Emil Ahnstrand (who, by the way, turned 
out to be a Musicat AMeRica fan). 
After this season there will be two more 
to talk about—Jussi Bjdérling and Joel 
Berglund. Tenor and baritone respective- 
ly of the Stockholm Opera, both will 
come for a tour under Charles L. Wagner’s 
banner, Berglund in October, Bjorling in 
November. Both studied with Forsell. 
Both are popular idols in Sweden. Heads 
turn to watch them go down the street 
in Stockholm, even in the summer time. 


New Singers for America 


Encountered first at the Tibbett party, 
Bjorling was the genial host at luncheon 
next day, pretty Mrs. Bjdérling and stalwart 
Einar Larsson, opera baritone, making up 
a foursome in the opera restaurant. 
Plump, sun-tanned and blue-eyed, the tenor 
is not averse to breaking out in song at 
unexpected moments, and, judging from 
the robust quality of his voice, it will 
stand a good deal of such informal treat- 
ment. Only twenty-five, his five years at 
the opera have brought him wide réclame 
at home, visits to other Scandinavian cities, 
and to Vienna, Prague, Paris, Buenos 
Aires and Salzburg. This American visit 
will not be his first. As a singing family, 
the Bjérlings came here and toured when 
Jussi was eight. Four tenors—papa, Jussi, 
Gésta and Olle. When Jussi arrives this 
time, Mr. Enwall and Mrs. Bjorling will 
make up the entourage. 

A list of twenty-one roles shows 
Bjorling versatile, with the dramatics of 
‘Aida’ and the lyrics of ‘Elisir d’Amore’ 
side by side with floridities of Mozart and 
mild heroics of ‘Lohengrin’. 

A final call on the Tibbetts, Larsson 
bearing orchids, and our last sight of the 
Bjérlings was their frantic scramble for 
the boat which would take them out to 
their summer place in the islands, where 
their year-old baby and its nurse were 
waiting. 

For eight years, Joel Berglund has been 
at the Stockholm opera, singing forty roles, 
of which he likes Hans Sachs best. 
Lothario in ‘Mignon’ was his debut vehicle. 
Modest and unassuming, two qualities in- 
tensified by his lack of freedom in the 
English language, Berglund is equally 
popular with public and colleagues. He 
was too shy to sing for us when we visited 
him and his attractive wife in their home 
on the eve of their departure for South 
America. 

September will find Berglund singing 
Pizzaro in ‘Fidelio’, and in Beethoven's 
Mass and Ninth Symphony under Kleiber 
in Buenos Aires. America will hear him 
first on the radio, on Oct. 17, and he is 
anticipating eagerly an appearance with the 
National Symphony, when he will be re- 
ceived by President Roosevelt. He has 
sung in Europe, but America is a new 
story to him, and the painful process of 
learning English is undoubtedly preoccupy- 
ing him and Mrs. Berglund at this 
moment. 


‘Arnijot’ in an Out-door Performance 


Wilhelm Peterson-Berger is a name that 
arouses strong feelings in Sweden. The 
seventy-year-old composer, formerly a 
critic of vitrolic stamp—amusing if one 
were not the target for his barbs—seems 
to have champions as fierce as his detrac- 
tors. When he retired from his post on 
Dagens Nyheter about ten years ago, many 
musicians heaved a sigh of relief. Com- 
poser of many charming songs and several 
operas which reflect a strong racial spirit, 
he has esconced himself in an island home 
in the northern province of Jamtland. 
There, vigorous and alert as ever, all af- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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On Swedish Soil 





John Forsell Poses in His Own Dramatic 

Fashion on the Balcony of the Royal Opera. 

The Intendant Still Sings Don Giovanni and 
Count Almaviva Now and Then 


Lawrence Tibbett Arrives for His 

Stockholm Concert and Wonders If 

He Has Misplaced His Wallet. It's 
Nine P.M., Time for Dinner 


Concert Manager Enwall Says “Here! 
Don't Take Another Photograph!" The 


Scene Is His Stockholm Office 


Wilhelm Peterson-Berger Chats Amiably 

with Two Visitors to His Island Home in 

Jamtland, Come to Hear the Outdoor 
Performance of His Opera ‘Arnijot' 


al 





Jussi Bjdrling Expounds. While Mrs. Bjdrling and Einar Larsson Walk Uncon- 
cernedly on, Their Object a Call on the Tibbetts at the Grand Hotel 





Captain Henning Hagg, Superin- 

tendent of the Visby Ruins and 

Manager of the Ruin Plays, Points 
to What Was a Thermometer Be- 
} fore the Camera Played Tricks 


mer Home in Torekov. 








Where the Contralto Glories in 
Swimming, Bicycling and Needlework 





Joel Berglund Makes a Wry Face Over a Low Note in a Summer 
Retreat in Norway, But He’s Among Friends 


On the One Hand Congratu- 
lations from Ingrid Sandberg, 
in the Other Flowers, for 
Ossian Frumerie After His 
Concert in Skansen, Stock- 


holm's Outdoor Museum 





Kajsa Rootzén, Newspaper Critic and Cor- 


respondent for MUSICAL AMERICA, 
Obligingly Carries the Photographer's 
Suitcase on the Way to Stockholm's Station 


Gertrud and Erik Wettergren Entertain Guests at Their Sum- 


All photographs, except the Wettergren 
and Berglund groups, by F. Q. E 
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Sixteen Works Given During 
Six-week Term—Attend- 
ance Breaks Records 


CincinnatTI, Aug. 10.—After a high- 
ly successful opening with ‘Aida’ on 
June 27, the Cincinnati summer opera 
season continued on June 29 with 
‘Tannhauser’, and ‘Rigoletto’ on June 
31, Fausto Cleva conducting. Two per- 
formances were given of each. The 
second performance of ‘Rigoletto’, with 
Carlo Morelli as Rigoletto, Lucille 
Meusel as Gilda, and Armand Tokatyan 
as the Duke of Mantua, was one of out- 
standing excellence. Morelli’s charac- 
terization of the title role has never 
been heard here before. Miss Meusel, 
summoned hurriedly to relieve Rosa Di 
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CINCINNATI SUMMER OPERA IS COMPLETED 


Giulio, suffering from an attack of 
laryngitis after singing in the first per- 
formance, sang with unfailing assurance, 
while Tokatyan’s suave interpretation 
was enthusiastically received. 

During the week of July 4-10, 
‘Pagliacci’, ‘The Secret of Suzanne’ of 
Wolf-Ferrari, ‘La Bohéme’, and ‘The 
Barber of Seville’ were given. The 
Puccini work, always a favorite, re- 
ceived more than competent handling. 
Rosa Tentoni contributed an appealing 
Mimi, Mr. Tokatyan’s Rodolfo was 
smooth both musically and dramatically, 
Joseph Royer gave a masterly and 
humorous impersonation of Marcello, 
and Santa Biondo was fully adequate 
to the role of Musetta. Nino Carbone, 
Daniel Harris, and Lodovico Oliviero 
had the remaining roles of Colline, 
Schaunard, and Alcindoro. For “The 
Barber of Seville’ Rosemarie Brancato, 
Mr. Morelli, Rolf Gerard, Pompilio 
Malatesta, Norman Cordon and Daniel 
Harris had leading roles. “The Secret 
of Suzanne’, a comparative novelty on 
the summer schedule, was sung by Mr. 
Royer and Virginia Johnson. Royer, 
thoroughly familiar with the part, gave 
a splendid performance. In ‘Pagliacci’ 
Harold Lindi, Angelo Pilotto, Mr. 
Harris, Miss Johnson and Mr. Oliviero 
sang. 


Campigna Makes Local Debut 


‘Madame Butterfly’, ‘Il Trovatore’ 
and ‘Mignon’ made up the schedule for 
the week of July 11-17. Miss Tentoni’s 
portrayal of the title role was well re- 
ceived. The Verdi work presented 
Fidelia Campigna for the first time here 
in the role of Leonora. Her voice, 
which is of the dramatic type, proved 
more pleasing in its lower than its upper 
registers, while her interpretation was 
artistic and well conceived. Mr. Lindi 
as Manrico, Angelo Pilotto as_ the 
Count, Nino Carbone as Ferrando and 
Maru Castagna as Azucena, had the 
other leading parts. ‘Mignon’ was the 
occasion for the return of Coe Glade, 
who was received by Cincinnati audi- 
ences with enthusiasm. Her Mignon 
was vital and provocative, splendidly 
supported by Miss Brancato as Philine 
and Mr. Tokatyan as Wilhelm Meister. 
Mr. Cordon and Mr. Ruisi had the role 
of Lothario in the two performances. 

The week of July 18-24 featured ‘Car- 
men’, ‘Lucia’ and ‘Tosca’. The last of 
the three received a memorable per- 
formance, with Miss Campigna in the 
title role. Her execution so far ex- 
ceeded the expectations aroused by her 
very competent performance in ‘Il 
Trovatore’ as to justify predictions that 
the role of Tosca may well bring her 
fame at no distant date. The role in- 
dubitably fits her admirably, both tem- 
peramentally and vocally. Tokatyan’s 
Mario was his best role of the summer, 
and Mr. Pilotto delivered a vigorous, 
convincing Scarpia which was superior 
artistically to anything he has done here. 
Mr. Harris as Angelotti and Mr. Oliviero 
as Spoletta were both excellent. Miss 
Brancato sang her third important role 
of the season in ‘Lucia’, in which she 
not only showed the flexibility and ac- 
curacy necessary for the difficult part, 
but utilized to their utmost the limited 
dramatic opportunities provided by 
Donizetti. Dmitri Onofrei made his 
first appearance of the season in the role 
of Edgar, which he sang with restraint 
and artistry. Harris as Henry Ashton, 
displayed a musicianship and dramatic 
feeling to which he had not been able 
to give full expression hitherto. ‘Car- 
men’ received an adequate performance, 
with Maru Castagna in the title role, 
Lindi as Don José and Royer in a 





Rosa Tentoni, Who Sang Butterfly and Mimi 
in Cincinnati 


splendid interpretation of Escamillo. 
Only two other operas received first 
performances of the season during the 
remaining two weeks. ‘Lohengrin’ was 
given on July 25 with Brier Wright 
Stoller making her operatic debut in the 
part of Elsa. Her interpretation was 
uncertain, but she revealed a voice of 
good quality. Onofrei appeared at his 
best as Lohengrin, while Cordon as 
King Henry, Charlotte Bruno as Or- 
trud and Stefan Kozakevitch as Telra- 
mund formed a competent supporting 
cast. ‘Faust’ was given on Aug. 1 with 
Cordon in a robust portrayal of Me- 





phistopheles, Onofrei as a somewhat 
lukewarm but pleasantly lyric Faust, and 
Santa Biondo as a proficient Marguerite. 
Royer’s Valentin was one of his best 
interpretations. 

All of these operas received at least 
two performances, and many, including 
‘Carmen’, ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Pagliacci’, “Trova- 
tore’ drew packed houses for third per- 
formances late in the season, for the 
most part during the last two weeks, 
July 25-Aug. 7. The attendance this 
summer not only surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations, but broke past 
records for Cincinnati summer opera. 

Performances were uniformly better 
than in the recent past, though with 
virtually the same personnel as in the 
last two summers. This result can be 
ascribed largely to the fact that works 
presented were of familiar vintage. The 
highest praise should be awarded Fausto 
Cleva for painstaking and inspired lead- 
ership of the forces under his baton, 
and for the feat of conducting a six- 
week’s season of six performances 
weekly, with only occasional, albeit com- 
petent, assistance by Angelo Canarutto 
and Vittorio Trucco, assistant conduc- 
tors. The chorus, drawn principally 
from the Metropolitan, was small but in- 
fallibly dependable, and the compact 
orchestra of members of the Cincinnati 
Symphony lived up to tradition. Staging 
under difficult conditions, was _ well 
handled by Anthony Stivanello. Man- 
agement of the summer season was in 
the hands of Oscar F. Hild, general 
chairman of the Cincinnati Summer 
Opera Association. 

The company traveled to Toledo on 
Aug. 8 to open a four day engagement 
there. RicHARD LEIGHTON 
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SARATOGA FESTIVAL TO OPEN EARLY NEXT MONTH 





F. Charles Adler Will Present Pro- 
grams of Old Music and 
Novelties 
Beginning on Sept. 5, at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., the first state-sponsored 
music festival will be inaugurated under 
the Saratoga Spa Commission, Pierre- 
pont B. Noyes, chairman. This festival, 
which is not to be confused with the one 
held at Yaddo, will include eight con- 
certs given on the evenings of Sept. 5, 
7, 9, 11, 12, 14, 16 and 18. There will 
be an orchestra of twenty-four members 
of the string section of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony under the bat- 
on of F. Charles Adler, together with 

a number of soloists. 

The programs will include music from 
the Sixteenth Century to the present 
day, much of which is rarely heard. 
There will be works by Gibbons, Byrd, 
Gesualdo and other early composers. 
The Seventeenth Century Germans will 
be represented by Zachow, the teacher 
of Handel and by Johann Schein. Ed- 
wina Eustis, contralto, will sing an aria 
from “The Maid of the Mill’ by Dr. S. 
Arnold, the first Handel editor, and one 
by d’Astorga. An aria by Haydn which 
has not yet been heard in America and 
a Schubert sketch which is being or- 
chestrated for the occasion and which 
will be a world premiere, will also be 
among the novelties. 

Mr. Adler expects to present about 
twenty new contemporary works, many 
of them by Americans, among them 
Tibor Serly, Deems Taylor, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Horace Johnson, 
Arthur Farwell, Harrison Kerr, Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, Glen Bacon, Gardner 
Read, John Warren Erb, Harriet 
Payne, Lamar Stringfield and Anis Fu- 
leihan. Berthold Goldsmith, now liv- 
ing in London, will be introduced to 
America. 

A number of soloists have been an- 


nounced, among them Emily Roosevelt, 
who will sing a ‘Tryptich’ written espe- 
cially for the festival by Vittorio Gian- 
nini. She will also sing three songs of 
Francis Hopkinson. Others announced 
are John Corigliano, assistant concert- 
master of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
and Werner Josten, professor of music 
at Smith College who is returning from 
France especially to play the piano part 
of his Concerto Sacro. 

Mr. Adler was a pupil of Felix Mottl 
and Gustav Mahler and began his ca- 
reer at the age of seventeen by running 
away to Mexico to conduct a traveling 
Italian opera company. Returning to 
Europe, he was for one season at the 
Wagner Festival at Bayreuth and also 
worked under Reinhardt. Besides the 
orchestra at Hamburg, Mr. Adler has 
conducted the Munich and Berlin Sym- 
phonies. 





STEEL PIER OPERA 





‘Tales of Hoffmann’ Sung in English at 
Atlantic City Resort 

ATLANTIC City, Aug. 10.—The Steel 
Pier Opera Company, Jules Falk, direc- 
tor, presented Offenbach’s “The Tales 
of Hoffmann’ in English on Aug. 5 
and 6, on the Steel Pier at Atlantic 
City. Janice Davenport, coloratura so- 
prano of the Berlin Kammer Oper, 
sang Olympia; Tilly Barmach, soprano 
of the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Giuletta and Antonio; Philine 
Falco, mezzo-soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, Nicklausse; Rolf Gerard, 
the role of Hoffmann; Leo de Hiera- 
polis, Coppelius, Dappertutto and Dr. 
Miracle; James Montgomery, Spalan- 
zoni; Sherwood Angelson, Cochenille 
and Frantz; Thomas Nelson, Nathan- 
ael; Harry Martyn, Luther and Robert 
Calder, Hermann. Henri Elkan con- 
ducted. 
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A MAGNIFICENT 


NEW INSTRUMEN 
rOR 


CONCERT ARTISTS! 


HAMMOND completely elimi- 
nates old-time difficulties of 
organ; makes brilliant concert 
tours possible—is the ideal in- 


strument for accompaniment 


HE HANDICAPS that have impeded 
§ jms organists in the past are 
only too well-known. Concerts could be 
held only in churches and halls where 
good organs happened to be installed. 
And uniformly great music was impos- 
sible, because the artists were constantly 
called upon to play organs of unfamiliar 
or inferior type. 

But with the coming of the Hammond 
Organ, all this is changed . . . now the 
organist can take his own instrument 
with him everywhere! There are no pipes 
to install. The entire instrument can be 
set up for a concert in a large audito- 
rium, can be adjusted to any acoustical 
situation, in just a few hours at most— 
usually it’s a matter of minutes. 

Yet in spite of its portability and mi- 


THE HAN 
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The new Model E Hammond Organ—equipped with a 32 note concave and radiating pedal clavier, divided 
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expression, and other features especially desirable for concert work. 


raculously small size, the Hammond is 
an instrument that allows the organist 
to exhibit the full scope of his genius. 
Its variety of tone colors is virtually 
limitless—permits interpretation of 
musical ideas down to the finest, most 
subtle shade of feeling. And with dy- 
namic range triple that of the usual 
organ, the action of the Hammond is in- 
stantaneous—with no lag whatsoever— 
offering vocalists a new and brilliant 
background for their voices. 

If you have not heard this exciting 
new instrument, there’s a rich and 
unforgettable experience awaiting you 
at your Hammond dealer’s. See your 
classified directory—or write to The 
Hammond Organ, 2963 North Western 


Avenue, Chicago. 
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Va 
GERMAN 


—greatest organ virtuoso 

—will tour America next 

season playing the Ham- 
mond Organ 


Though he is barely 30, Germani is already recog- 
nized in Europe as one of the few truly great figures 
of contemporary music. Coming to America this year 
in a great concert tour that starts October 27th in 
Boston, he will play the Hammond Organ exclusively. 
His will be the first organ tour in history in which 
concerts can be held in the finest hall in every city— 
and in which the fire of the virtuoso’s genius can 
burn as brilliantly in smaller cities as in the largest 
metropolitan centers. Watch your local papers for 


announcement of Germani’s coming! 











HAMMOND DEALERS ARE LOCATED IN EVERY IMPORTANT AMERICAN CITY, AND ABROAD AT THE FOLLOWING ADDRESSES: 


The Hammond Orgon S.A 
22 Rue des Comediens 
—olso Rue du Gouvernement 
Provisoire 17 

Brussels, Belgium 


The Hommond Organ 
295 Regent Street 
loadon, W.!_, England 


. ALSO SALES OFFICES IN MONTREAL, STOCKHOLM, OSLO, SYDNEY, JOHANNESBURG, AUCKLAND, AND OTHER IMPORTANT CAPITALS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Hammond Orgels N.V. 
Keizersgracht 684 
Amsterdam-C, Holland 


The Hammond Organ 
L’Electro Acoustique 
85, Rue Ampere 


Hammond Orgel 
Pelikanstrasse 8/1 
Zurich, Switzerland 


Paris 17e, France 
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Chautauqua’s Music Season Is Rich and Varied 


Orchestral Concerts, Oratorio, 
Opera, Chamber Music, Fill 
Days and Nights at Institute 
on Picturesque Lake in West- 
ern New York 


Cuavutaugua, N. Y., Aug 10— 
Thirty-two concerts are being presented 
at Chautauqua this summer by the 
Chautauqua Symphony under its regu- 
lar conductor, Albert Stoessel, and the 
Chautauqua Little Symphony, conducted 
by Georges Barrére. Mr. Stoessel has 
added ten players to the orchestra and 
has been able to perform orchestral 
works which were not possible hereto- 
fore because of its limited size. Players 
have been selected from such leading 
organizations as the Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Minneapolis orchestras 
and the Metropolitan Opera and Juil- 
liard orchestras of New York. 

The world premiere of Walter 
Howe’s new Suite was given by the 
orchestra on August 5, with the com- 
poser conducting. Mr. Howe is the 
leader of the Chautauqua Choir. The 
world premiere of Bernard Wagenaar’s 
Third Symphony will be given on Aug. 
15, Mr. Stoessel conducting. 

The orchestral programs contain many 
works new to Chautauqua audiences and 
also the following compositions by 
American composers: 

Piano Concerto No. II MacDowell 

Piano Concerto Bery! Rubenstein 

Overture to “The School for Scandal’ 

Samuel Barber 

Symphonic Excerpts from ‘Garrick’ 

Albert Stoessel 


Concerto Grosso. .... Ernest Bloch 
Suite ‘Through the Looking Glass’ 


Deems Taylor 
Ballet Music from “Casanova’...Deems Taylor 
Rhumba ......... ..Harl McDonald 
De  ocudebel detglibodanceccinabbass Baron 


Symphony No. Til Bernard Wagenaar 


Suite . Walter Howe 

Suite Antique. . Albert Stoessel 

Five Sunday afternoon orchestral 
concerts and five Saturday morning 


children’s programs will have been 
broadcast over a National network be- 
fore the season ends. One program on 
Thursday, August 19 will be devoted 
to ballet with Edwin Strawbridge and 
Lisa Parnova as soloists 


Chautauqua Now a Music Centre 


For twenty years symphony concerts 
have been a major part of the summer 
program of Chautauqua Institution. The 
concerts are given in the large Amphi- 
theatre (capacity 8,000 persons) which 
is noted for its perfect acoustics and 
which is ideally adapted to summer 
conditions because of its open sides. 

Nine years ago Mr. Stoessel intro- 
duced grand opera in English, cham- 
ber music developed an audience with 
the organization of the Chautauqua 
Chamber Music Society and the avail- 
ability of Mischa Mischakoff. heading 
a string quartet. Meanwhile. organ 
and choral music were becoming daily 
features of a program which in Chau- 
tauqua’s beginning —64 years ago—had 
been mostly religious in character 
With the advent of Walter Howe to 
organize this program and with the tal- 
ent provided by Mr. Stoessel’s operatic 
forces, seasonal festivals of song and 
the performances of oratorios have been 
added to the repertoire. TThrouchout 
this season George William Volkel gives 
a daily organ program. 

This summer marks the fourteenth 
year of Mr. Stoessel’s musical director- 
shin. Georges Barrére is the associate 
conductor and first flute of the orchestra 
and Mischa Mischakoff is concertmas- 
ter. 

Among the prominent vocal soloists 


who have appeared this summer are: 
Josephine Antoine, Susanne Fisher and 
Maxine Stellman of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Hilde McMillan, Alice George, 
Pauline Pierce, Joan Peebles, Helen 
Van Loon, Donald Dickson of the Me- 
tropolitan; William Hain, Roland Part- 
ridge, Clifford Menz, Evan Evans, Clar- 
ence Reinert, Gean Greenwell, Warren 
Lee Terry, Albert Gifford, Roderic 
Gross, David Otto and Arthur DeVoss. 

Instrumental soloists with the orches- 
tra have included: Ernest Hutcheson, 
Austin Conradi, Beryl Rubenstein, Vera 
Appleton and Jacques Abram, piano; 
Georges Barrére, flute; Mischa Mischa- 
koff, violin; Frederick Dvonch, violin; 
Bernard Greenhouse, ‘cello; Nathan 


Gordon, viola; Harry Fuchs, ’cello; 
Arthur Christmann, clarinet; Harry 
Glickman, violin; Frederick Wilkins, 
flute. 


Provides Musical Training 


Besides public performances, Chautau- 
qua sponsors a full educational program in 
music, having as members of its summer 
faculty: Ernest Hutcheson, Director of the 
Piano Department and Dean of the Juilliard 
School of Music, who has as associates, 
Austin Conradi of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, Baltimore and the Philadelphia Con- 
servatory of Music, Philadelphia; and 
Gordon Stanley, of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art, New York; Evan Evans of the 
Institute of Musical Art, and Clarence 
W. Reinert, of the Shipley School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., the Voice Department. Mischa 
Mischakoff is finishing his eleventh con- 
secutive season with the Chautauqua vio- 
lin department, as is Reber Johnson of the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. Georges 
Barrére, of the Juilliard Graduate School 
of Music; and Georges Miquelle, first 
‘cellist of the Detroit Symphony, head their 
respective departments. Luella Allen is 
teaching the playing of the fretted string 
instruments and Authur Christmann, of the 
Juilliard School, is the instructor on the 
clarinet. 


Opera Calls for Larger Quarters 


The success of grand opera at Chautau- 
qua became the topic of serious discussion 
at the meeting of the Board of Trustees on 
Aug. 6. How shall the Institution meet the 
demand for seats another season? was the 
question put to the trustees. “Standing room 
only” for each of the five operas already 
given and sold-out houses for ‘La Bo- 
heme’, the last in a series of six produc- 
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tions, indicates the need for a larger seat- 
ing capacity or a fuller schedule of per- 
formances. Norton Memorial Hall where 
Mr. Stoessel has been presenting opera for 
the last nine years, underwent extensive 
alterations this season in order to give 
Alfredo Valenti, stage director, a deeper 
stage by seventy-two feet and more mod- 
ern technical lighting equipment. 

The casts for Chautauqua Opera in- 
cluded four members of the Metropolitan 
Opera: Josephine Antoine, Susanne Fisher, 
Maxine. Stellman and Donald Dickson, As- 
sociated with Mr. Stoessel in the conduct- 
ing of opera was Gregory Ashman who 
directed the last two operas of the summer 
repertoire which included Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s ‘Iolanthe’, Verdi’s ‘Rigoletto’, the 
new  Stoessel-Simon opera, ‘Garrick’, 
Straus’s ‘Chocolate Soldier’, von Flotow’s 
‘Martha’ and Puccini’s ‘La Boheme’. 

In ‘Iolanthe’ Pauline Pierce sang the 
title role, Albert Gifford and Roland Par- 
tridge, the tenor parts, and Warren Lee 
Terry the part of the Lord Chancellor. 

In the performances of Verdi’s ‘Rigo- 
letto’ Josephine Antoine sang the role of 
Gilda and Donald Dickson, the title role. 
Other members of the cast included Joan 
Peebles, William Hain, Gean Greenwell, 
Warren Lee Terry, David Otto, and Mr. 
Hawkins. 


Stoessel’s ‘Garrick’ Given 


In the performances of Mr. Stoessel’s 
opera ‘Garrick’, on July 30 and Aug. 2, Paul- 
ine Pierce and Donald Dickson sang the 
roles of Garrick and Peg Woffington, and 
Josephine Antoine and Susanne Fisher 
carried prominent parts in the cast, which 
included Miss Van Loon and Messrs. 
Greenwell, Terry, Otto, Hawkins, Lynville, 
and Ericson. 

A long awaited presentation of Oskar 
Straus’s popular ‘The Chocolate Soldier’ 
was given on August 6 and 9, with Maxine 
Stellman and Arthur DeVoss in the lead- 
ing roles. 

Von Flotow’s ‘Martha’, a repeated favor- 
ite which has not been given at Chautau- 
qua for several years, is to be presented 
on Aug. 13 and 16. Josephine Antoine will 
sing Lady Harriet, a role for which she 
was especially coached by the late Marcella 
Sembrich. 

‘La Boheme’ by Puccini will close the 
season with two performances scheduled 
for Aug. 20 and 23, and with Susanne 
Fisher as Mimi, and Clifford Menz, a 
newcomer to Chautauqua, and Evan Evans 
also in the cast. 

The outstanding event of the season in 
the realm of choral music was Haydn’s 





A Reception Given Recently by the Juilliard Summer School in Honor of Ernest Hutcheson. 
Irmgart Hutcheson, Charles 


Left to Right: George Wedge, 


Hackett, Ernest Hutcheson. 


Muriel Kerr, and Oscar Wagner 


‘Creation’, conducted by Walter Howe witt 
a massed choir of more than 1000 voices 
on Saturday evening, Aug. 7, in the Am 
phitheatre. Participating choirs in the 
presentation included: The Erie Chora! 
Society, Charles LeSeuer, director; the 
Warren, Ohio, Augmented Church Choirs 
Carl Scheig, director; the Jamestow: 
Choral Society, Samuel Thorstenberg 
director ; and the Chautauqua Choir. Max- 
ine Stellman, Clifford Menz and Clarenc« 
Reinert were the soloists. 

The Chautauqua Choir, under the Girec- 
tion of Mr. Howe, has long held 2n im- 
portant place in the musical life of the 
surrounding communities and the summer 
colony. At the Sunday Night Song Ser- 
vices this season the conductor has pre 
sented such varied programs as excerpts 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’, Handel's 
‘Messiah’ and Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’. 

Through the generosity of one of the 
sponsors of the Chautauqua Chamber Mu 
sic Society, there has been a series of 
Monday afternoon concerts by the Mischa 
koff String Quartette in Norton Memo- 
rial Hall without admission charge. The 
quartet comprises Mischa Mischakoff and 
Reber Johnson, violinist, and Georges 
Miquelle, ’cellist. Several of the programs 
featured the work of American composers 
On Aug. 9 Mr. Stoessel and Harrison 
Potter played a Sonata for Viola and 
Piano by Marion Bauer, who wrote the 
work for and dedicated it to Mr. Stoessel 
On July 26 the program was devoted to 
an early and a late Beethoven quartet. In 
the final concert on Aug. 16, Harry Fuchs 
will assist the Quartet in a performance 
of Shubert’s String Quintet, Op. 163, for 
two violins, viola and two ’cellos. A quart 
tet by the American composer Quincy Por 
ter is also scheduled for this concert 





CHAUTAUQUA HONORS 
MEMORY OF CONNELL 





Symphony Under Stoessel Broadcasts 
‘Death and Transfiguration’ as a 
Tribute to Late Singer 
CuHavutTaugua, N. Y., Aug. 2—TIr 
the course of its Sunday afternoon pro 
gram on July 25, which was broadcast 
over a nation-wide network, the Chau 
tauqua Symphony, under the leadershiy 
of its conductor, Albert Stoessel, gave : 
beautiful and stirring performance of 
Richard Strauss’s ‘Death and Trans 
figuration’ as a tribute to the memory 
of the late Horatio Connell. Prefatory 
to the playing of the tone poem, Dr 
Arthur E. Bestor, President of the 
Chautauqua Institution, gave a eulogy 
of Mr. Connell, who for twenty-one 
years was head of the voice department 

of the Chautauqua Summer Schools. 





Harris’s ‘Time Suite’ Has World and 
Radio Premiere 

‘Time Suite’, composed by Roy Har 
ris on a commission from the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, had its first per- 
formance on Aug. 8 over that network 
on the ‘Everybody’s Music’ hour under 
Howard Barlow. The music was di- 
vided into six movements, ‘Broadway’ 
‘Religion’, ‘Youth’, ‘Communication and 
Transportation’, ‘Philosophy’, and “La- 
bor’. The work was written to comply 
with radio’s time requirements and oc 
cupied nineteen minutes in performanc: 





Vandy Cape Sings in London 
Lonpon, Aug. 5.—Vandy Cape was 
heard in a program entitled ‘Singing 
Satires’ on June 23 at Wigmore Hall 
Her program was thoroughly appre- 
ciated by English audiences. This was 
the artist’s debut in London. 











Third Annual Event Devoted to 
Bach Enlists Lecal and 
Visitine Artist 


Camwen, Cann, Aug. 10.—The third 
wom Bact Festival at Carmel brought 
Machel Peni fromm Hollywood as con- 
doctor amd ‘ceili soloist, and a number 
of other wisiting artists to augment the 
residemt artists who gave over a full 
week to the worship of Bach. That this 
i Still a distimet community activity, in 
spite of wisittimg participants, is all the 
more Creditable. Growing out of fhe 
ongunizatiom of the Monterey Peninsula 
Orchestra im 19G2 it has passed through 
camo stages to the present established 
festtiwall, adi muacih credit goes to Dene 
Demarw amd Hazell Watrous for its suc- 
cessiall achievement. 

The traditional trombone quartet, 
of Chandler Stewart (grocer 
bw tradic)) asd bes three student sons, 
nrecedied encin comeert, playing im the 
bhaloomy of Sumset School Auditorium 
wnd im tthe court yard of old Carmel 
Miksiom ait the closime comcert. The 
chores and smost of the orchestra as 
wel] 2s several outstanding soloists are 
local] resademts, the entire community 
shows liwelh mterest, alll available seats 
bem filled, ticket holders came from 
poms as far removed as New York, 


Composed 


New Jersew and Canada. 
Precram Is Comprehensive 
pe Gomprelenmsive program em- 


ttth “antatas, “Freue dich, 
erloeste Schaar”: the ‘Coffee’ Cantata 
unc mod S Darn Time’. the first and 
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CARMEL FESTIVAL HELD AT OLD MISSION 


last being sung in Carmel Mission. 
There was the violin and piano Sonata 
played by Sascha Jacobinoff and Olga 
Steeb; the Violin Concerto with or- 
chestra, in A Minor, brilliantly played 
by Alexander Murray, young California 
violinist; Sonata for flute and piano, 
played by Grace Thomas and Ralph 
Linsley; C Major Concerto for two 
pianos with orchestra, ably interpreted 
by Anne Green and Winnifred Howe 
of Carmel; D Major Concerto for pi- 
ano and orchestra, with Lillian Steuber 
as soloist; Adagio from the D Minor 
Concerto and Chaconne, arranged for 
double keyboard piano, with Wanda 
Krasoff, another young California mu- 
sician, earning plaudits; and Edward 
Steurmann to represent the mature art- 
ist class in a full length program of 
major piano works. 

Michel Penha conducted with author- 
ity and appeared as soloist in the Suite 
in G for ’cello receiving merited ac- 
claim in each capacity. Bernard Callery 
assisted in preparations and conducted 
the Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G, 
for strings alone, with Ralph Linsley as 
pianist. 

Richard Wissmeuler gave two recitals 
of the well known organ works; Myra 
Palache’s daily illustrated lectures were 
an added feature. Noel Sullivan, music 
patron of San Francisco, who has been 
the bass soloist for all three festivals, 


sang four sacred songs. The vocal 
quartet, singing in the cantatas com- 
prised Alice Mock, soprano; Evelyn 
Snow, contralto; Andrew  Sessink, 
tenor; John Dagget Howell, bass-bari- 
tone. 


The work of the chorus deserves men- 





Trombones Heralding the Third Annual Bach Festival at Carmel, with Carmel Mission in the 
Background 


the ancient mission bells with the Can- 
tata ‘God’s Own Time’, closing with the 
‘Freue dich’. A. FLEMING 


tion; made up largely of non-profes- 
sional musicians, including merchants, 
garage attendants and teachers, their 
enthusiasm and sustained rehearsals re- 
sulted in some splendid singing espe- 
cially noticable in the closing concert 
given in the Mission. Presented in Ellen Ballon, pianist, arrived in New 
ideal setting, the music seemed to take York on July 26, after concert activities 
on added stature and participants and in England, and is preparing for a 
audience alike experienced a musical and American tour. While abroad she gave 
spiritual rebirth. The first half of this a private recital at Kensington Palace 
concert was broadcast over a national for H.R. H. Princess Beatrice, and an 
hook-up and included the chiming of other for Princess Helene Victoria 





Ellen Ballon Returns from England 
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The Fised of Music Books 


N OTHING is more significant of the times for 
music than the seemingly endless stream of 
mew books om musical subjects coming from the 
presses servimg competitive publishers in Amer- 
wa. Om the face of it, no such flood of books 
ould be justified by the buying potentialities of 
the musical profession alone; or for that matter, 
of the so-called musical public. The number and 
matere of these books can be explained only on 
the basis of widespread popular interest in music 
@ the great figures of music on the part of an- 
other and differently constituted public, the read- 
img pabiic. This is the public of which publishers 
are acutely aware. because it is a public of limitless 
possibilities. So long as they had to deal primar- 
@y with the much more circumscribed musical 
pebiic there was no such rush to put out books 

The layman is having his innings, and particu- 
lariy so im the matter of books about music. Most 
of this is for good. Still there may be reason to 
wonder whether publishers are not duplicating one 
amother meediessly in the issuance of books of sim- 
Mar character. amy one of which would serve the 
purpose as well as a dozen. It is all very well to 
pat out 2 good book on some phase of music ap- 
preciation. or am introduction to the language 
of music. but will it serve a purpose not already 
heme served? Of itself. this sort of duplication is 
not harmful in amy way; most of it, undoubtedly. 
is bemeficial. But if there were more books that 
explored mew territory, even though their appeal 
was to 2 more restricted number of readers, surely 
2 more tangible good would result. 

The layman may profit from a wide range o! 
chonce of authors, but the assiduity of publishers 
™ presenting him with this choice ought not to 
prove a barrier against the publication of other 
beoks that by virtue of genuine spade work will 
be of fresh interest to the professional. There 


Lis 
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may be reason to suspect that, where books on 
music are concerned, publishers are too much oc- 
cupied by study of one another’s lists. Instead of 
additional duplication, something much more 
worth while might come if a careful survey were 
made of neglected subjects. Possibly what is most 
needed is the heart to gamble now and then on 
books that would have a specific value because of 
being the only ones of their kind. 


So, Why Not Hissing Machines? 


ORRY the day that has no musical contro- 

versies. What has come over the world that, 
with all its wars and rumors of wars, it should 
be so alarmingly free of hates and hisses where 
music is concerned? Are there no new torments 
devisable for the ears? Has the last word been 
said in cacophony, have atonality and polvtonality 
done their worst and slunk back, discouraged, into 
their lairs? Has discord been proven only dis- 
sonance and are the most raucous sounds that 
can be produced by exploiting the freak registers 
of humiliated instruments only something for a 
smile or a shrug of the shoulders? How then is 
the enterprising new composer to make a repu- 
tation? If the public isn’t going to be fair and 
meet him half way, manifesting the same willing- 
ness to be shocked as he to shock, what incentive 
can there be for progress in the musical art? 
Can’t something be done about it? 

Perhaps musicians everywhere might take note 
of what has been done about “degenerate” paint- 
ing in Germany and awaken a fresh interest in 
contemporary music by denouncing it, also, as 
“degenerate.” It seems that in Munich, where 
there has been an exhibition of true and manly 
German art, corresponding to the prevailing ide- 
ology of the totalitarian state, another exhibition 
has been devoted to “degenerate” art, so that the 
public might note the differences between the good 
and the evil in painting, and thereafter walk in en- 
lightened ways. The New York Times reports 
that, strange as it may seem, more than three 
times as many persons have visited the degener- 
ate exhibition as the regenerate one. Of course, 
many were foreigners and many were only cu- 
rious. But, where art is at issue, it is something 
to attract foreigners and it is a real achievement 
to awaken widespread curiosity. 

Leaving the foreigners out of the picture, how 
is music to go about attracting the curious? Why 
not a series of “degenerate” concerts, “degenerate” 
festivals even, all over the land? Who is to de- 
cide what music is degenerate? Why, the com- 
posers themselves, of course. Let each man con- 
sider carefully his best works and decide which 
is the most degenerate of the lot. Let there be con- 
tests, if necessary, to bring out new phases of 
musical degeneracy. Lacking a national depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, Congress might authorize some 
sort of national commission on musical degen- 
eracy. Attention should be paid to the new me- 
chanical and electrical aspects of music, to the end 
that all such agencies be harnessed in behalf of 
music at once outlandish, uproarious, treasonable 
and immoral. Then, let there be attached to each 
seat a penny-in-the-slot hissing machine. By 
counting the pennies, it might be possible to de- 
termine who was the most-hissed composer of the 
time. No one can say what might come of it. if 
only music could be made to seem less something 
of the angels, now so generally out of favor, and 
a little more something of that boon companion, 
the devil. At any rate what it needs is controversy. 
Cannot somebody, somewhere, manufacture at 
least a tiny, little one? 








ORTUNATE indeed is the Boston Symphony 

Orchestra. A generous patron, Mrs. Gorham 
Brooks, has deeded to it the beautiful 200-acre 
estate known as Tanglewood, in the Berkshire 
Hills of Massachusetts, to have and to hold so 
long as it shall celebrate there anually a summer 
music festival. A first step toward the develop- 
ment of an American Salzburg! 





| Personalities 


Leo Blech, Who Comes to Conduct the Chicego Opera This 
Year, Takes a Walk in His Summer Home in Germany with 
His Daughter, Mrs. Arpad Sandor 


Kienzi—The Austrian composer, Wilhelm Kienzl, 
has been made an honorary member of the faculty 
of the Royal Academy of Music in Stockholm 


Gigli—In recognition of his services in behalf of 
cultural relations between Italy and Germany, Benia- 
mino Gigli has had the order of the Red Cross, First 
Class, bestowed upon him by the German government 


Giannini—Fresh from the triumph of his ‘Requiem’ 
which recently had its world premiere im Vienna. 
Vittorio Giannini has been putting the finishing 
touches to an opera, as yet unnamed, with a librett: 
by Robert Simon. 


Cole—At commencement exercises held at Grin- 
nell College in June, the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Music was conferred upon Rosseter G. Cole, wi 
for seven years was head of the music department of 
the college. 


Kullmann—Major radio contracts are the aim of 
most musicians, but Charles Kullmann, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was unlucky in having one renewed 
for thirteen weeks recently as it prevented his accept- 
ance of an invitation of Toscanini to take part mm the 
Salzburg Festival. This will be the first time im four 
seasons that Mr. Kullmann has not appeared im the 
Mozart Festival 


Stokowski—A man of wide interests which seem to 
be continually increasing in number, Leopold Sto- 
kowski substituted recently as a newspaper colummist 
for Walter Winchell, writing his column, ‘On Broad- 
way’ in the Daily Mirror while Mr. Winchell took a 
holiday. Strangely enough, not one of the seventeen 
items in the column had anything to do with New 
York’s Great White Wav! 


Lehmann—Lotte Lehmann was honored by the 
French government recently when it gave her a 
decoration it has been the privilege of few women 
to receive, that of Officer of the Legion d’'Honneur 
of France. It was bestowed shortly after her per- 
formance in ‘Fidelio’ under Toscanini, which opened 
the Salzburg Festival 


Crooks—Richard Crooks recently received the 
honorary title of Doctor from the staff of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in the Fiji Islands). When Mr 
Crooks’s ship, returning from Australia a year ago 
put in at the Island of Suva, the tenor learned of a 
nearby leper colony, and he organized an impromptu 
benefit concert. Funds were devoted to a children’s 
playground. 




















NEW BILL OFFERED FOR 
NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


Representative Wadsworth Introduces 
Measure to Provide a Site on 
Public Land in Washington 


WasHINGTON, Aug. 10.—A revised 
bill to provide a site for a national con- 
servatory of music on public ground in 
Washington has been introduced in the 
House by Representative Wadsworth of 
New York, and it is understood that an 
identical measure is to be presented in 
the Senate in order to expedite its en- 
actment. 

The bill is in some respects similar 
to those introduced at prior sessions, but 
provides that the site shall not be se- 
lected nor building operations inaugu- 
rated until funds are in hand for the 
completion of such structures as may 
be required, and that the government 
shall not assume responsibility other 
than the donation of the building site. 

The National Conservatory of Music 
of America, which was incorporated and 
chartered by the United States Govern- 
ment several years ago, is to erect the 
necessary buildings and conduct the in- 
stitution as a national school of music 
under the supervision and direction of 
recognized musical leaders and authori- 
ties of the United States. The original 
measure setting apart public ground in 
Washington for the conservatory was 
advocated by Jeannette M. Thurber 
of New York, and was favored and sup- 
ported by the late John C. Freund, 
founder of Mustcat AMERICA and The 
Vusic Trades. 

The more important provisions of the 
bill follow : 


“The Director of Public Buildings 
and Public Parks of the National Capi- 
tal is hereby authorized and directed 
to select and set apart a suitable and 
appropriate site in the public grounds 
in the District of Columbia for a build- 
ing or buildings to be used for the 
corporate purposes of The National 
Conservatory of Music of America, 
founded in 1885 by Jeannette M. Thur- 
ber, a corporation under the laws of 
the United States: Provided, That the 
plans for any building or buildings to 
be constructed on the said site shall 
be approved by the Director of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks of the Na- 
tional Capital and the Fine Arts Com- 
mission: Provided further, That no 
work shall be commenced on said 
building or buildings until the said The 
National Conservatory of Music of 
America shall present satisfactory evi- 
dence to the said Director of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks of the Na- 
tional Capital that it has sufficient 
funds in hand and in prospect reason- 
ably to insure the completion of the 
proposed building or buildings: And 
provided further, That the said The 
National Conservatory of Music of 
America shall not have any power or 
authority to grant or convey said lands 
or any portion thereof.” 


The measure was referred to the 
House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds which will hold public 
hearings on a date to be designated. 

A. T. M. 





In Praise of Gershwin 


Eprror, MusicaL AMERICA: 

George Gershwin was a brilliant and 
original genius, a personality of singular 
charm, and a warm and generous friend. 
Musicians will long remember his 
‘Rhapsody in Blue’ and ‘Porgy and Bess’ 
as masterpieces. He gave pleasure to 
millions and made the world a happier 
place in which to live. 

Ernest HUTCHESON 
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They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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Albert Spalding 
Tennis Game at Mon- 
mouth Beach 


. 
in a 


A Good Source 
Vienna has gone wild 
over the operetta, ‘Die 
Dreimaderlhaus’, made 
from music of Schubert 
with the composer as 
hero of the piece. 





1917 


Opera at Columbia 

Operas being given in the gymnasium 
at Columbia University include ‘La 
Bohéme’. and ‘Faust.’ Singers in the 
first work were Maggie Teyte, Mabel 
Riegelman, Giuseppe Faudenszi and Vir- 
gilio Lazarri. In ‘Faust’ the roles were 
assumed by Miss Teyte, Mr. Gaudenzi, 
Henry Weldon, Auguste Bouillez and 
Henriette Wakefield. Marcel Charlier 


conducted. 
1917 
War Is a Boost 
(Headline) WAR WILL NOT 


CHECK METROPOLITAN. SEA- 
SON. Management Denies that Opera 
May Close—Subscriptions Approach 
Million Mark. 

















(Left) 


alyzer. 


Right: Percy 


an Army Band 


No Wonder They Rebuilt it 

Rome’s leading opera house, the 
Costanzi is in financial difficulties. Its 
creditors have sued the proprietors for 
money owed them. The exact valuation 
of the theatre itself does not exceed 
$300,000. 

1917 


An Event for Mexico 

Mexico City’s opera house, upon 
which huge sums have been expended, 
was opened with a splendid performance 
of ‘Otello’. The cast included Anna 
Fitziu as Desdemona; Zenatello as 
Otello; Giacomo Rimini as Iago; Ada 
Paggi as Emilia and Andres de Segurola 
as Lodovico. 








Contemporary Music 
Is Heard in Paris 


(Continued from page 8) 
audience but did not satisfy it musically. 
The general consensus of opinion re- 
garded this music as being crude and 
out of tune; and that if it were written 
in everyday musical language it would 
still be lacking in interest. Exception 
was made of the ‘Five Songs’ for voice 
and violin by Karel Reiner which con 
tain excellent passages. There is no 
taboo on the use of smaller intervals 
than the half-tone provided the end 
justifies the means. 

The final chamber music recital 
brought to light a conscientious and 
sincere string quartet by Miss Elisabeth 
Maconchy, English composer, which 
was played by the Brosa Quartet. Five 
short piano pieces called ‘Rhythmical 
Grimaces’ by Milojevitch (Yugo- 
slavia) described their title. Luigi 
Dallapicola’s Music for Three Pianos 
succeeded in interesting the audience 
with ingenious researches in sonority. 


OU 
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Howard Hanson 

and His Overtone An- 

(Above) The In- 

ventor Shows His Method 
of Voice Testing 


Grainger 
Trying Out an Oboe for 





The Metropolitan's Repertoire 

Novelties and revivals announced by 
Gatti-Casazsa for the forthcoming sea- 
son ait the Metropolitan wclude “Shane- 
wis by Cadman; ‘The Dance in the 
Place Congo’, a ballet by Guibert 
Lodoletta’ by Mascagmi; “Marouf, by 
Rabaud ; ‘Saint Elisabeth’ by Lisst ; ‘Le 
Cog dOr by Rimsky-Korsakof ; 
‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’, ‘The Daughter 
of the Regiment’, ‘“Purtiant, “Faust 
and ‘Le Prophéte’. 

1917 


Must End Happily! 
Louis-Etienne Reyer and his ‘Sa- 
lammbo’ have been introduced into court 
by his niece. The case is against a 
cinema company for not keeping more 
faithfully to the story. The opera, 
‘Salammbo’ closes with a very tragic 
and gruesome scene. The cinema 
romance portrays the heroimme as wed- 
ding the Carthaginian general and liv- 

ing happily ever afterward! 





" HEV LOLAUNOEUNNOAUEDD CU euHOGEAU LUNE ONL PONAARRONEED LanenOrD 


Paul Dukas’s Variations on a Theme by 
Rameau, played by Yvonne Lefebure, 
brought the concert to a triumphal close 





JACOBr’S WORKS PLAYED 





Composer’s Wife Soloist in Piano Con- 
certo in California Cities 


SAN Francisco, Aug. 6.—In a con- 
cert program given in this city on July 
28 and repeated in Oakland on July 30, 
the combined WPA orchestras of both 
cities, conducted by Dr. Alois Reiser, 
included Frederick Jacobi’s Piano Con- 
certo with Irene Jacobi, the composer’s 
wife, as soloist. Authoritative and stir- 
ring performances aroused both audi- 
ences to demonstrations of enthusiasm. 

Mr. Jacobi, who is summering in 
California, informs your correspondent 
that earlier this year his Piano Con- 
certo had been presented in Rochester, 
N. Y., by the Rochester Philharmonic, 
under the baton of Dr. Howard Hanson 
and with Mrs. Jacobi playing the piano 
part; that Lois Bichl, ’cellist, was the 


seaaesnaracsineeny au 


soloist in his "Cello Concerto with the 
Chicago WPA Orchestra, Izler Solo- 
mon conductor ; that his ‘Indian Dances’ 
appeared twice on programs of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Chil- 
dren’s Concerts conducted by Ernest 
Schelling. His String Quartet No. 2 
has had frequent performances by the 
San Francisco, the Gordon, the Pro 
Arte, the Oxford and the Northampton 
quartets. His new Scherzo for Wind 
Quintet had its first performance under 
the baton of Marce] Tabuteau at the 
Curtis Institute, Philadelphia; and in 
the same city Fabien Sevitzky and his 
String Sinfonietta played a new ar- 
rangement made for them by Mr. Jacobi 
of the second movement from his second 
string quartet. In the course of the sea- 
son Szigeti and Totenberg have played 
repeatedly his Preludes for Violin and 
Piano 

The Ecole César Franck recently at- 
tended a mass at the Chapelle St. Joseph 
for the repose of the soul of Louis 
Vierne, who was a member of the 
teaching staff of the school. 
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PITTSBURGH ENJOYS 
MUSICAL JUBILEE 


Sun-Telegraph Sponsors Event 
at Stadium—Industrial 
Groups Take Part 

PittssurcH, Aug. 10—A fitting 
close was brought to Pittsburgh’s music 
season by the third annual musical jubi- 
lee sponsored by the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph. The stadium of Forbes Field 
was filled with music lovers from nearby 
states and counties, and many choruses 
and bands contributed their excellent 
music. The quality throughout the con- 
tests was impressively higher than on 
former occasions, and particularly no- 
ticeable among choruses. 

The various industrial groups from 
roundabout this stéel centre, the German 
Eintracht Society, and the marvelous 
chorus of Negro singers under Mary 
Cardwell-Dawson gave notable perform- 
ances. Lanny Ross, tenor, was soloist of 
the occasion. Prize-winning singers 
Sylvia Sconza, soprano, and Hermann 
Warne, baritone, sang their winning 
arias from ‘Madame Butterfly’ and 
‘Simon Boccanegra’. “Bugs” Baer was 
master of ceremonies, and the Negro 
leaders, Handy and Johnston, gave us 
the original of St. Louis Blues to the 
delight of the vast audience. 


Schenley Series Begins 


Max Shapiro led the string ensemble 
from his studios in Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in G Minor during the annual 
concerto recital of his class. 

The al fresco concerts on the Hotel 
Schenley Lawn, a quarter century in- 
stitution now, have opened a series of 
twelve concerts under Victor Saudek. 
The present orchestra is the best Saudek 
has ever organized for these events, and 
plays excellent programs of lighter 
Classics and musical comedy arrange- 
ments. Soloists are chosen from local 
talent, and some of our best choruses 
participate. 

Duquesne University has announced 
the appointment of J. Fred Lissfelt as 
lecturer in musical history, appreciation 
and analysis for the coming year. 


J.F.L. 
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Tibbett Creates Title Role in New Opera 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT AS 


Lawrence Tibbett created the title 
part in the new opera by Eugene Goos- 
sens, English composer and conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony in America, 
at Covent Garden, London, on June 24, 
when the work had its world premiere. 
The libretto was written by Arnold Ben- 
nett. 





Cannons 


DON JUAN DE MANARA 


Mr. Tibbett was praised by press and 
public for his interpretation of a dif- 
ficult role, both histrionically and vo- 
cally. The character is similar to that 
of Mozart’s ‘Don Juan’ in but few re- 
spects since Bennett was careful to aver 
that his hero, far from being a sensual- 
ist, is an idealist. 























MAGGIE TEYTE 


World Famous Interpreter of Debussy | 


CHOSEN BY B. B. C. TO BROADCAST FROM LONDON | 


to 


AMERICA ann CANADA 


Listen in New York, August 14th at 8:30 P.M. 


Recital of German Lieder 




















LIEDERTAFEL WINS 
PRIZE AT SONGFEST 


Rochester Society Gets Cup at 
Thirteenth Annual Contest 
Held in Utica 


Utica, Aug. 10.—The Rochester Teu- 
tonia Liedertafel, choral society, won 
first place in the contest held here at 
the thirteenth annual saengerfest of the 
Central New York Saengerbund. ‘Der 
Wanderpreis’, the travelling cup of the 
Saengerbund, was given to the Roches- 
ter group for scoring 587 out of a pos- 
sible 600 points. All of the competing 
choruses came within thirty-four points 
of the winner. 

Second place in the first class (chor- 
uses of more than sixty voices) went 
to the Buffalo Harugari Frohsinn, which 
also captured the prize in the conven- 
tion parade; third place was taken by 
the Schenectady Turner Maennerchor. 
In the second class (forty to sixty 
voices), the Gloversville Concordia 
Singing Society won first place; the 
Poughkeepsie Germania Maennerchor, 
second place; and the Buffalo Bavaria 
Maennerchor, third place. In the third 
division (twenty to forty voices), first, 
second, and third places were accorded 
io the Syracuse Arion Singers Society, 
the Camillus Maennerchor, and the 
Rochester Badischer Maennerchor, re- 
spectively. Honors in the fourth class 
(less than twenty voices) went to the 
llion Beethoven Maennerchor, the Am- 
sterdam Arion Maennerchor, and the 
Herkimer Maennerchor. 


Julia Peters is Soloist 





Julia Peters, dramatic soprano, was 
given a warm welcome as she sang with 
a chorus of 1,000 male voices. Her 
program was so well received that the 
officials of the organization which make 
up the German singing societies of New 
York State plan to invite her for the 
1940 songfest which will probably be 
conducted in Syracuse. 

Harry Markson was elected presi- 
dent of the Civic Musical Society which 
now sponsors a chorus, the civic sym- 
phony and the fifty-five-piece band just 
organized. Directed by William 
Schueler, formerly with Sousa, the band 
began its concerts on July 5 with more 
than 3,000 attending at Roscoe Conk- 
ling Park. 

Musical society officers who will as- 
sist Mr. Markson during the coming 
year, chairman of the board of directors, 
Thomas Brown Rudd; vice-president, 
Harry R. Gosling; secretary, Joseph J. 
Vespasiano ; treasurer, Wilbert T. Rob- 
erts and business manager, Peter Ca- 
pelli. 

Mrs. Jessie Nash Stover is beginning 
her third term as president of the Mu- 
sicians Forum. Margaret Griffith was 
elected vice-president ; Gertrude Harris, 
secretary and Samuel Evans, treasurer. 

The annual dinner meeting of the 
Etude Club took place at the Yahnun- 
dasis Golf Club with Marjorie Robert, 
retiring president, in the chair. 

Ettis K. BALDWIN 





Gunda Morgan Plays in ‘Prodigal Son’ 

Harrison, Me., Aug. 10.—The Deer- 
trees Theatre, Enrica Clay Dillon di- 
rector, presented “The Prodigal Son’, 
& pantomime with music, by Michel 
Carré fils and André Wormser, on July 
10. Gunda Morgan, soprano and ac- 
tress, mimed the prodigal son; others 
in the cast were: Eleanore Lorne, Wil- 
liam W. Price, and Norma Greene. 
Arpad Sandor, recital accompanist, 
played the music. 
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HISTORIC GERMAN MUSICAL SOCIETY DISBANDS 


Founded by Liszt Seventy-six 
Years Ago, It Had Done Vali- 
ant Service in Furthering the 
Country’s Music — Closing 
Celebration Redeemed Only by 
Carl Orff’s Scenic Cantata 
‘Carmina Burana,’ Admirably 
Produced by the Frankfort 
Opera 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 
BERLIN, Aug. 2. 


T the sixty-eighth annual festival 
A of the German Tonkiinstler Ve- 
rein, held in Darmstadt and 
Frankfort from June 8 to 12, it was de- 
cided by official inspiration and unani- 
mous vote to dissolve this famous old 
organization. The decision seemed sud- 
den and surprising to many, but the rea- 
son given was the fact that the task of 
furthering the country’s music had now 
become the pride and purpose of the all- 
powerful Music Chamber so that to all 
intents and purposes, the Society as 
Liszt conceived it, had now outlived its 
usefulness. In other words, this Gibral- 
tar of German musical societies has at 
last been Goebbeled, as Time would say. 
Even at that, it took a good four years 
for the sands of its independence to run 
out, which is the subtlest of tributes 
nowadays and one quite worthy of the 
illustrious founder and the service his 
idea has rendered to German music in 
the seventy-six years of the association’s 
existence. 

Since the war, at least, the Verein 
has discovered no works or talents that 
would send tremors through the heights 
of Olympus, but the failure to do so is 
easily traced to other factors than the 
congenital witlessness of selection com- 
mittees. As the memory-laden ranks 
have thinned out, the vacancies have 
been filled by younger men who have 
learned their paces on the new political 
speedway. And moreover, the works 
they occasionally projected were, in Mr. 
Shaw’s apt phrase, “either the fulfilment 
of a commission or the seizure of a pro- 
fessional opportunity.” 

A Festival at Low Ebb 

The result of this sad state of affairs 
was never more evident than at this 
closing festival where with the excep- 
tion of the concert dedicated to Liszt, 
the programs consisted almost entirely 
of works bearing such titles as ‘Workers 
Dances’, ‘Holy Fatherland’, ‘Workers 
Chorus’, ‘The Eternal Reich’, ‘In Praise 
of Labor’ and ‘Onward We March’. 

In addition, one day was devoted to 
“entertainment music for the people” 
which is dethroned Gebrauchsmusik in 
the pinafores and pigtails of “sweet 
tunes.” And it was further deemed ex- 
pedient to devote two more days to such 
art forms as male choruses for mass 
singing, labor camps, and so on; folk 
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CARL ORFF 


hymns, and other progeny 
ot the marriage of art and 
socialism. 

The one bright gem in 
this dismal collection was 
a scenic Cantata, ‘Car- 
mina Burana’, by Carl Orff of Munich 
which was elaborately mounted and ad- 
mirably produced by the Frankfort Op- 
era, in full appreciation of its unique 
qualities. 

Orff is co-founder and co-director of 
the famous Giinther School of Dancing 
in Munich which is as celebrated for the 
unusual musical accompaniments of its 
dances as for the choreography itself. 
He also wrote the sparkling accompani- 
ments for the Olympic Festival of 
Youth last year, which were so impor- 
tant a factor in its success. And he has 
recently published a course of public 
school music that is founded on the 
same principles and is arousing much 
interest and comment in German peda- 
gogic circles. 

Inspired by Medieval Songs 


For the present work he has gone to 
the uncommon source of a collection of 
medieval religious and secular lyrics 
dating from the thirteenth century 
which now reposes in the Bavarian 
State Museum under the name of the 
Benedictbeurer Manuscript, or Carmina 
Burana. The 400 odd poems compris- 
ing the collection are the inspiration of 
various unknown authors and were first 
committed to writing by the monks of 
the Benedictbeurer Monastery who gath- 
ered them together from traveling schol- 
ars and minnesingers. Written in me- 
dieval Latin, German and French, they 
cover everything from philosophical 
musings, pastorals and hymns to Ra- 
belaisian pothouse ballads in the frank 
imagery of the age. 

From this heterogeneous array, Orff 
selected twenty-four which he grouped 
into three song cycles under the sub- 
titles of ‘Spring’, ‘In the Ale-house’ and 


A View from Carl 


‘Love’, binding them into a unity with 
a Hymn to the Goddess Fortuna. There 
was no material here for either a can- 
tata or a secular oratorio in the common 
sense. Furthermore nothing in it bore 
the faintest relationship to an opera or 
a ballet, yet it could hardly be conceived 
without a scenic background and the in- 
terpretation of the dance. 

Thinking constantly in terms of the 
dance it was perhaps natural that Orff 
should bind this element firm and fast 
in any structure of his imagination. Al- 
though the huge chorus was in a way 
the protagonist, it was actually the 
dancers and mimes who were called 
upon to translate the unintelligibilities 
of the medieval text into the common 
speech of movement and gesture. And 
this was so vividly done, with the sug- 
gestive power of the music, that a pub- 
lic which usually demands the vernacu- 
lar apparently never noticed the omis- 
sion. 

Adheres to Simple Patterns 


The folksong and dance are Orff’s 
constant models and he never wanders 
far from this simplest of patterns. The 
tonal texture of the Cantata was radi- 
cally diatonic and the tritone harmonies 
that formed the foundation stones were 
almost naive in the simplicity of their 
progressions. But there was no sugges- 
tion of superficiality or triteness. Re- 
ligious ecstasy as well as sensuous aban- 
don or sentimental sweetness are com- 
pletely foreign to Orff’s creative gifts 
and he is wise enough not to toy with 
the temptation even when the text holds 
out alluring suggestions in one or the 
other vein. He keeps strictly to his per- 
sonal idiom which pulsates with nimble- 
footed rhythms and vibrates with a style 


Orff's Scenic Cantata, 
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‘Carmina Burana’ 


that is as exhilarating and joyous as the 
clear cold tinkle of glass bells. 

The Frankfort production was almost 
perfect in its way. Ludwig Sievert had 
designed an elaborate painted back- 
ground that was sumptuously rich in 
ornamentation, color and intricate de- 
tail and the costumed chorus banked the 
stage to the right and left and threw 
color and movement into the immediate 
foreground in the proximity of the solo- 
ists and dancers by being mounted in 
two tower-like structures that divided 
the scene into panels. If the music sug- 
gested ancient madrigals, the setting 
made one think of a medieval mystery 
play or the illumination in an old manu- 
script. 

lf not freighted with far-reaching 
fame for Orff, the work was neverthe- 
less exceedingly interesting as a devel- 
opment in the treatment of this type of 
cantata and, moreover, it had the gift of 
life and melody in abundance. The pub- 
lic, as might be expected, received it 
with great enthusiasm and enjoyment 
and the ovation had a quality of warmth 
that is not often meted out to such frank 
departures from the stereotyped. 





Philadelphia Simfonietta to Continue 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10.—The Phila- 
delphia Chamber String Simfonietta, 
founded by Fabien Sevitzky, announces 
that three concerts will be given as 
usual in the Bellevue Stratford Ball- 
room in the 1937-38 season. These will 
be directed by Mr. Sevitzky, recently 
appointed conductor of the Indianapo- 
lis Symphony, who will return to lead 
the Simfonietta on Nov. 17, Jan. 5, and 
March 23. A special children’s concert 
is also projected. W.E.S. 
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Stadium Programs in New York Abound in Variety 


Mordkin and Philadelphia Bal- 
lets, Celebrated Soloists and 
Succession of Conductors At- 
tract Throngs of Music Lovers 


T HE first dance program of the se- 
ries introduced the Mordkin Ballet 
to Stadium goers on the nights of July 
16 and 17. Pushkin’s fairy tale, ‘The 
Goldfish’, was the subject of the prin- 
cipal ballet, with music by Tcherepnin 
and choreography by Mikhail Mordkin. 
Mr. Mordkin mimed the principle role 
of an old fisherman; Lucia Chase was 
the wife; and Viola Essen, the sprightly 
Goldfish. A ‘Dance of Nations’ com- 
pleted the evening’s entertainment, pre- 
senting dances from Poland, Persia, 


Above: Catherine Little- 

field (Centre) with Doro- 

thie Littlefield and Alexis 
Dolinoff 


Right: The Philadelphia 
Ballet in ‘The Sleeping 
Beauty’, Showing the Ar- 
rival of the Princes at 
Princes Aurora's Sixteenth 
Birthday Party. (Left to 
Right) Jack Potteiger, 
Thomas Cusima, Carl Lit- 
tlefield, Thomas Cannon 


Brittany, the Caucasus, and Greece to 
music by Glinka, Moussorgsky, Huttel, 
Rubenstein, and Glazounoff. Although 
some of the dancing, particularly that 
of Mr. Mordkin, was of a fine order, the 
ensemble showed considerable lack of 
both skill and spirit. The heat may 
have had something to do with it. Some 
4,500 persons were in attendance and 
displayed evident enjoyment. 


Ray Lev made her Stadium debut 
with the orchestra on July 19. She 
gave a strong, broadly conceived per- 
formance of Schumann’s A Minor Pi- 
ano Concerto. Fritz Reiner led the or- 
chestra in playing which was more 
spirited and precise than is customarily 
heard in the open-air amphitheatre. The 
program opened with Weber’s ‘Frei- 
shiitz’ Overture and proceeded to the 
refinement of Mozart’s G Minor Sym- 
phony. At the close of the Schumann 
Concerto Miss Lev was obliged to play 
a solo encore, the Rummel piano tran- 
scription of Bach’s chorale prelude 
‘Jesus Christ, Son of God’. Mr. Reiner 
remounted the podium to conduct selec- 
tions from the two Czech operas which 
have won international repute. Sme- 
tana’s lilting ‘Bartered Bride’ was rep- 




















Antonelli 
resented by its Overture and Weinber- 
ger’s ‘Schwanda’, by its brilliant Polka 
and Fugue. 

One of the larger crowds to gather in 
the course of this summer’s series pre- 
sented itself on July 24 for the first 


of two concerts conducted by Paul 
Kerby, whose 1936 engagement at the 
Stadium had been abruptly terminated 
because of a lame back from which the 
conductor was suffering. He gave a 
keen and energetic account of the fa- 
miliar music he had selected. Mozart's 
Overture to ‘The Marriage of Figaro’, 
Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony, the 
third ‘Leonore’ Overture of Beethoven, 
and finally, the César Franck Symphony 
made up the program. 

Mr. Kerby’s second evening followed 
hard upon the first. It was begun with 
a fanfare which introduced Elgar’s 
‘Land of Hope and Glory’. According to 
the printed program, this was “a gesture 
of friendship and goodwill during the 
present British coronation season.” 
Having made its gesture, the concert 
proceeded to give a hearing to Mr. Ker- 
by’s Overture to ‘As You Like It’. This 
pleasant composition was written in 
1919 and realized its American premiere 


Willem Van Hoogstraten 


Ella Barnett 


Cosmo-News 


Upper Left: George King Raudenbush and 
Jascha Heifetz 


at a Philadelphia concert of the WPA 
Civic Symphony Orchestra only a few 
weeks before its Stadium experience. 
After Elgar’s ‘Enigma’ Variations were 
played, the rest of the evening revelled 
in Johann Strauss waltzes. Those played 
were the ‘Fledermaus’ Overture, ‘Ar- 
tists’ Life’, ‘Perpetuum Mobile’, “Tales 
from the Vienna Woods’, ‘Pizzicato 
Polka’, and the ‘Beautiful Blue Danube’. 

Fritz Reiner’s final symphonic pro- 
gram was presented on the evening of 
July 26. The noted conductor, who has 
contributed so much to the artistic suc- 
cess of this Stadium season, generously 
turned the spotlight on members of the 
orchestra. John Corigliano, acting con- 
certmaster, and Zoltan Kurthy, violist, 
were starred in Mozart’s Sinfonie Con- 
certante. Joseph Emonts played the 
‘cello solo in Saint-Saens’s A Minor 
Concerto and encored with the same 
composer’s inevitable ‘Swan’. Also, 
Theodore Cella, harpist, took over the 
baton to conduct the first performance 
of his own melodic ‘Alpine Impressions’. 
Otherwise, the concert concerned itself 
with Handel’s pellucid ‘Water Music’ 
Suite, the Molinari orchestral transcrip- 
tion of Paganini’s ‘Moto Perpetuo,’ and 
Rossini’s “William Tell’ Overture. Be- 
cause of rain, the concert was held in 
the Great Hall of the City College, be- 
fore a small and wet, but applausive, 
audience. 


Tchaikovsky's “Sleeping Beauty” 


The Philadelphia Ballet Company, di- 
rected by Catherine Littlefield, gave the 
first New York performance of Tchaikov- 
sky’s ballet, “The Sleeping Beauty’, in its 
entirety on July 29 and the next night. 
Alexander Smallens conducted the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in excellent support of 
the mimers. 

Tchaikovsky's ballet fits the well-loved 
fairy tale into a prologue and three acts. 
His score is one with the story, in the 
lavender grace and sentimental ingenuous- 
ness of a day that is long past. Miss Lit- 
tlefield’s choreography was deliberately 
‘old-fashioned’ and carefully preserved the 








Piano Soloists at the Stadium: 


Grace Castagnetta Ray Lev 


delightful spirit of the music. She herself 
danced the Princess Aurora. Her sister, 
Dorothie, danced the guiding and guarding 
Rainbow Fairy. Alexis Dolinoff was 
Prince Desire. The Ballet gives oppor- 
tunity to many solo dancers, and on this 
occasion the soloists used their opportuni- 
ties to happy advantage. It was an ambi- 
tious undertaking; for ‘The Sleeping 
Beauty’ requires an ensemble of unusual 
ability, and an audience of about 5,500 ac- 
counted the Philadelphia Ballet more than 
adequate. H. T. 

George King Raudenbush, conductor of 
the Harrisburg Symphony, which he 
founded in 1929 and has led ever since, 
made his debut at the Stadium on the eve- 
ning of July 28. The program included 
the Overture to Weber’s ‘Euyranthe’, 
Brahms’s Second Symphony; two Ameri- 
can works, Samuel Barber’s ‘Music for a 
Scene from Shelley’ and Leo Sowerby’s 
Overture ‘Comes Autumn Time’, and 
ended with Stravinsky's ‘Firebird’ Suite. 
Despite a certain lack of sureness of him- 
self in the first half of the program, Mr. 
Raudenbush was able to make his per- 
sonality felt by orchestra and audience 
most ably through the Barber music, and 
attained poetic evocations in both this and 
the Sowerby score. The concert was at- 
tended by about 2,000 persons. 

At his second appearance Mr. Rauden- 
bush offered three Bach transcriptions, the 
first New York performance of an excerpt 
from Strauss’s ‘Arabella’ (the Prelude to 
the third act), Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyll’, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Spanish Caprice’ and 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. The 
conductor showed remarkable gain in com- 
municative understanding and this, together 
with a firm control of the baton, succeeded 
in evoking warm applause for his inter- 
pretations. The Strauss Prelude proved 
somewhat derivative musically, from his 
other operas, but nevertheless deftly 
scored, 

Shakespeare was the source of inspiration 
for the music of Mr. Raudenbush’s next 
concert on Aug. 1. Honegger’s Prelude to 
‘The Tempest’, Strauss’s tone-poem ‘Mac- 
beth’, two excerpts from Berlioz’s ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’, the Overture to Nicolai’s “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor’, Overture, 
Scherzo, Nocturne and ‘Wedding March’ 
from Mendelssohn ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ music, and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ Overture were performed. The 
Strauss tone-poem aroused particular in- 
terest by reason of the vivid treatment 
the conductor gave it. The Honegger was 
forceful if somewhat noisily orchestrated. 
About 2,000 attended. 


Heifetz Draws Record Crowd 


Some 15,000 persons who had gathered 
on Aug. 2, to hear Jascha Heifetz play 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto, Sarasate’s 
Fantasia on Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ and to see 
the Russian aviators who had come to 
America via the Pole take a bow during 
intermission, were thoroughly drenched 
when shortly after the start of the Con- 
certo a cloudburst caused a _ stampede. 
However, on the following evening, Aug. 3, 
about 18,000 persons, up to that time the 
largest Stadium crowd, gathered to hear the 
violinist play the Mendelssohn Concerto. 
Mr. Heifetz has seldom exceeded the pur- 
ity and delicacy of articulation with which 
he played this clean-limbed music, and 
in addition to the programmed ‘Carmen’ 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Five of Wagner’s Music-Dramas Given 


HE New York Philharmonic- 

Symphony’s twentieth season in 

the Lewisohn Stadium has been 
distinguished by an undertaking of par- 
ticularly ambitious proportions. Under 
the baton of Fritz Reiner five of 
Richard Wagner’s music-dramas have 
been presented in cut, concert versions. 
First of these was ‘Das Rheingold’, per- 
formed on the evening of July 12 for the 
enjoyment of a gathering of only some 
2,000 persons who dared the lowering 
sky to fulfill its threat of rain. They 
were rewarded by dry skins and an 
hour and a half of majestic music, 
played and sung with authority and 
spirit. The cutting was done drastic- 
ally, but well, the generai dramatic 
sequence being preserved. 

Outstanding among the soloists was 
a newcomer to the city, Stephano 
Bellarine, whose resonant baritone in- 
vested the role of Alberich, which is by 
tradition so brutally growled and 
spitted, with real musical beauty. Mr. 
Bellarine was also heard as Donner. 
Paul Althouse was successful in the sly 
utterances of Loge. Goeta Ljungberg 
sang well what few phrases were al- 
lowed to Fricka by the cutting shears. 
The Wotan of Dudley Marwick was ex- 
pressive, but not impressive enough for 
the Lord of Valhalla. Edwina Eustis 
(Erda and Flosshilde), Louis Purdey 
(Mime), Leonard Treash (Fasolt), 
and Hudson Carmody (Fafner) all de- 
serve honorable mention. 

The second opera of the Wagner 
festival was ‘Die Walkiire’, given on the 
evening of July 14. An audience of 
4,000 sat through a continually increas- 
ing drizzle to hear the excerpts which 
Mr. Reiner chose to conduct. He led 
his ensemble through the stormy Prelude 
and then limited the music of the first 
act to the duet between Siegmund and 
Sieglinde. Paul Althouse and Goeta 
Ljungberg sang these passages for the 
Valsung brother and sister with the 
surety and sense of style which is born 
of their long experience with Wagnerian 
drama. The second act briefly intro- 
duced Briinnhilde’s ‘Ho-jo-to-ho’, bril- 
liantly interpreted by Florence Easton. 
Next, the Ride of the Valkyrie was 
played by Mr. Reiner’s men in _ its 
orchestral arrangement. The third act 
selection began with the Wotan-Brunn- 
hilde scene and continued through the 
glorious ‘Abschied’ to the end of the 
opera. Julius Huehn proved himself 
technical master of Wotan’s greatest 
music, but his singing lacked emotional 
power. Florence Easton’s Brtinnhilde 
was beautifully sung, a convincing, 
artistic performance. 

‘Siegfried’ was represented by ex- 
cerpts on July 20. The singers were 
Paul Althouse (Siegfried), Florence 
Easton (Briinnhilde), Louis Purdey 
(Mime), Dudley Marwick (the Wan- 
derer ), Hudson Carmody (Fafner), and 
Florence Kirk (the voice of the forest 
bird). Without introduction Mr. Reiner 
opened his curtain on the scene of Sieg- 
fried’s forging of the sword. Act two 
was represented by Siegfried’s forest 
musings, the slaying of the dragon, and 
the singing of the forest bird—all ab- 
breviated to save time. The third act 
began with brief dialogue between Sieg- 
fried and the Wanderer, followed by the 
ascent to the fire-guarded height and 
the ecstatic final scene of Brtinnhilde’s 
awakening and the love duet. Mr. Alt- 
house did most of the singing and did 
it well. Miss Easton repeated the 
signal success of her ‘Walkiire’ Briinn- 
hilde. Though the final high C proved 
too much for her, she delivered her ex- 
alted lines with feeling and artistry. 
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at Stadium 


Fritz Reiner Conducting a Rehearsal of a 
Wagner Music-Drama at the Lewisohn 
Stadium 


Paul Kerby and Paul Althouse. Mr. 
Kerby Conducted Symphonic Concerts 


The remainder of the cast performed 
their services adequately. More than 
5,000 persons attended. 

Excerpted parts of ‘Gotterdammer- 
ung’ brought the Stadium’s Nibelungen 
tetralogy to a successful close on the 
night of July 22. Approximately 7,000 
people were present. The sunrise music 
of the prologue introduced the Siegfried- 
Briinnhilde scene, which was followed 
by the ‘Rhine Journey’. The Waltraute 
scene from Act I, Hagen’s scene with 
the vassals from Act II, and the entire 
third act, except for the Brinnhilde- 
Gutrune scene, completed the program. 
Mr. Reiner’s orchestra achieved a fine, 
broad performance of the score. Flor- 
ence Easton, as Briinnhilde, brought un- 
usual eloquence and beauty to her role, 
and Kathryn Meisle sang the Waltraute 
with similar distinction, the scene be- 
tween the two women being the high 
spot of the performance. Paul Althouse 
found the role of Siegfried more diffi- 
cult than the three previously sung. 
Hudson Carmody sang Hagen’s scene 
well from a vocal standpoint, but he 
gave little indication of the vengeful 
character of the wronged Alberich’s 
son. Julius Huehn sang Gunther. The 
Rhine maidens were Florence Kirk, 
Irra Petina, and Edwina Eustis. The 
male chorus of the Metropolitan Opera 
House assisted. 


‘Tristan’ Ends Series 


‘Tristan und Isolde’ concluded the fes- 
tival on July 26, also marking the end 
of Mr. Reiner’s notable three-week lead- 
ership of the orchestra. He and his 
men gave fervent and faithful account 
of the impassioned lengths of this mas- 
ter music-drama. But the lengths were 
cut to fit within a litthe more than two 
hours. The first act was only slightly 
affected, but Act II was limited to the 
lovers’ duet and Brangane’s warning, 
and Act III, to only part of Kurvenal’s 
vigil and Tristan’s vision, followed by 








Florence Easton and Kathryn Meisle Re- 
hearsing ‘Tristan’ 


Florence Easton’s Isolde was beauti- 
fully expressive in its power and sensi- 
tiveness and Paul Althouse was effective 
and convincing as Tristan. Kathryn 
Meisle sang Brangane with depth of feel- 
ing and warmth of tone. Julius Huehn 
succeeded admirably as the rugged Kur- 
venal. The amphitheatre and field were 
crowded by about 12,000 persons who 
verily had their reward. 

HuGu THOMPSON 


Julius Huehn 
the arrival of the 
ship and of Isolde 
and closing with 
the Liebestod. 





Goeta Ljungberg 
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FLORENCE’S ‘MUSICAL MAY’ SURPASSES OTHER YEARS 


Festival Provides a Varied Pro- 
gram of Opera, Ballet, Concert 
and a Pirandello Play with 
Music by Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco 


By Masor J. STRACHEY BARNES 


FLORENCE, July 24. 
OTWITHSTANDING the 
N counter attraction of the Coro- 
nation festivities in London and 
the opening of the great international 
Exhibition in Paris, Florence was 
crammed to overflowing with foreign 
visitors for the “Musical May” Festival. 
A large proportion of these were British 
and French, not to speak of the strong 
American contingent which never fails 
to make Florence its Mecca at that ro- 
mantic season of the year, when the 
sun is warm and the air still brisk, 
when the famous gardens form a Para- 
dise of sweet-smelling flowers, when the 
nightingales sing their voluntaries every 
night hidden in the dark foliage of the 
ilex trees through which the fireflies 
flit incessantly. 

All this, amid the unsurpassed archi- 
tectural beauties of old Florence, pro- 
vides a background for a musical festi- 
val which has become a worthy rival 
of Salzburg. The quality of the per- 
formances and their variety cannot in- 
deed be praised too highly. Organiza- 
tion and execution have been faultless. 
Socially also it has proved delightful. 
The festival has been patronized by 
royalty and by connoisseurs of music 
from all over the world. 


Program Rich in Variety 


The Russian Ballet ; Debussy’s ‘Pelléas 
and Mélisande’ from the Opéra Co- 
mique in Paris; Verdi’s ‘Otello’ from 
the Scala; Wagner’s ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ from the State opera in Munich; 
and Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro’ 
(sung in Italian) formed the highly in- 
ternational piéces de résistance. But 
these by no means exhausted the inter- 
esting program. Verdi’s ‘Luisa Miller’, 
completely unknown to us, was success- 
fully resuscitated. There was Respighi’s 
lovely triptych, ‘Maria Egiziaca’, per- 
formed in commemoration of his recent 
death, and his ‘Lucrezia Romana’ and 
‘Gli Ucelli’; Stravinsky’s ‘Oedipus 
Rex’ and Malipiero’s ‘La Passione’; a 
concert of modern music which includ- 
ed Alban Berg’s remarkable atonal vio- 
lin concerto; Angliola Sartorio’s Italian 
Ballet, which though unequal to the 
Russian either in technique or fantasy, 
possesses a charm and grace that merits 
a wider renown; and Casella’s new 
epic work ‘Il Deserto Tentato’ followed 
by Rossini’s ‘Signor Bruschino’. 


Al Fresco Performances 


Finally there were three incomparably 
beautiful out-of-doors performances: Jia 
Ruskaja’s dances in the Courtyard of 
the Pitti Palace (she won the first 
prize for dancing in last year’s Olympic 
games at Berlin); Pirandello’s ‘Moun- 
tain Giants’ (with incidental music by 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco); and, above all, 
Monteverdi’s ‘Coronation of Poppaea’— 
both these last in the exquisite little 
Renaissance Theatre in the Boboli Gar- 
dens. 

Monteverdi is the Giorgione of Euro- 
pean music, one whose work must be 
sought after to be found, but whose 
influence on the development of art was 
paramount. With Palestrina before him 
and Bach after him he remains one of 
the three great landmarks that led from 
from the primitive music of the Middle 


Ages to the great Moderm Era. It was 
a wonderful privilege to hear this mar- 
vellous little opera m a settimg for whach 
it is perfectly suited. The hgiitimg, the 





Mario Castelnuovo-Tedeson, Who Was Regre- 
sented by His Incidental Music to Piramdellic's 
‘Mountain Giarts 





costumes, the appr le 
scenic properties, and usi 
of the execution were all that could be 
desired For the commossenr, this 
proved the high light of the whole fes- 
tival. 

The one failure with the public, on 
the other hand, was Casella’s “Deserto 
Tentato’", despite the fact that it was 
composed in glorification of Italy’s im 
perial triumphs and idez Although 





the music was occasionally effective and 
never undistinguished Casella qua 
composer is Italy’s Lord Bermers—they 
have a similar over-intellectmalized wi- 





sion, the same somewhat wd limntatioms 
which make their art am edwcation 
rather than an imspiratiom t os diffi- 


cult to believe that st cam survive. Its 
far-fetched, i 
posse of flying-men stovtly plamted am 


Tancity SVMMNOUIS L 





the “ambas” and “euphorbias” of Abys- 
sinia, repelling Barbarism and introduc- 
img Civilization) was at any rate not to 
the taste of the hyper-critical Florentine 
audience, nor for that matter was it of 
the realistic Italian mentality. Applause 
was drowned by shrill whistles; and 
at the second performance the house was 
half empty. Nor was the soirée re- 
deemed by an excellent performance of 





Alfredea Casella, Whose ‘Deserto Tentato’, 
Played at the Florence Festival, Aroused 
Controversy 
Rossim’s ‘Signor Bruschino’, which 
with all its wit remains a frankly sec- 
ndary pastiche unworthy of revival. 
Stravinsky’s ‘Oedipus Rex’ proved to 
be another pastiche but an alluring one 
c all that. It passed muster; and so 
lid Malipiero’s “The Passion’, a new 
religious oratorio of compelling if su- 

perficial charm. 


Medern Music and a Pirandello Play 


The Concert of Modern Music, which 
meluded several pieces played for the 


st time, had a mixed reception. It 
was not a popular success, but it was 
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Handel Festival Gives Full-Length ‘Scipio’ 


By Geratone peCouvecy 
GOTTINGEN, Aug. 5. 


HE chief event of the ammmal Got- 


tingen Handel Festival was am elab- 
orate performance of the opera “Scipso’ 
given without cuts. The work took 
four hours to perform, bot mitteresting 
as it was from many poms of wiew, 
it failed to sustam the miterest umim- 
terruptedly as did sts forerummers, 
‘Rodelinde’, “Ottome Jolmes Caesar’ 


and ‘Parthenope’ 
An excellent German tramsiatiom of 


Rolli’s Italian text had beem prowided 
by Emilie Dahnk, and Fritz Lehmann 
took care to hold the mmmsical arramge- 
ments as close as possible to the orig- 
inal. The mise em sorme was agaim en- 


trusted to the Handel specmalist, Hanns 
Niedecken-Gebhard wh 
historical style which be adopted so ef- 
fectively in “Parthenope 

The second item of the festival was 
a dance pantomime, “Dor Hochzeit im 
Walde’ written by Rudolf Wagmer-R 
geny. This is the first 
tinctly modern work has c 
ancient and honorable 
though the imnovatbom has tts merits be- 
yond a doubt, it is dificalt t 


mamtamed the 





what relation this particular work bore 
to Handel. Wagner-Regeny’s crisp style 
umd pomted rhythms made a_ good 
ehicle for Martha Welfen’s choreo- 
eraphy and the work (which incorpor- 
tes a part of his ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ music) was well received. 





Oregon Federation Holds 
Junior Convention 

PorTLAND, Ore., Aug. 10.—The sec- 
md annual Junior Convention of the 
Oregon Federation of Music Clubs was 
held at the Woman’s Club Building, on 
June 16. The Right Rev. Benjamin D. 
Dagwell gave the invocation. Greet- 
mgs were extended by Robert L. Eaton, 
president of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce ; by Kate Dell Marden, presi- 
ient of the Oregon Federation, and by 
Lenore Gregory, retiring Junior Coun- 
selor. Introductory singing was led by 
Evelene Calbreath, with Jean Williams 
xs accompanist. Mrs. David W. Hazen 
was general chairman; Aurelia Stark, 
chairman for the morning program giv- 
em by members of the junior clubs; Mrs. 
J. R. Hollister, for the creative work, 
umd Agnes Johnson Kearns, for ensem- 
ble playine. Cloyd Riffe was toastmas- 
ter at the luncheon and remarks were 


a succés d’estime. If people shook their 
heads a good deal they reserved their 
final judgment; and it was interesting 
to note that the gallery, which in Italy 
is not a bit tolerant of what is disliked, 
listened with critical attention and re- 
mained quiet. 

The most important work, produced 
for the first time, was  Pirandello’s 
‘Mountain Giants’ in which genius re- 
asserted itself. It was a typically Pi- 
randellian drama; a projection into the 
concrete of an interior psychological 
process. The story turns on the per- 
formance of a. company of strolling 
players who so convince their audience 
(who are the symbolical giants of the 
mountains) of the reality of the parts 
which they play, that the giants, taking 
sides, fall to fighting among themselves 
and slay each other. 

The play was not quite ready at the 
time of Pirandello’s death, but has been 
cleverly finished; and it is likely to be 
considered as one of his best and most 
powerful creations. 

The incidental music was thoroughly 
adequate for its subordinate role. Cas- 
telnuovo-Tedesco has the gift of mak- 
ing the modern idiom palatable to the 
uninitiated. He is a master of orches- 
tration and of all the tricks of the trade; 
and he reflects a genuine musical sen- 
sibility which is the next best thing to 
masterful genius. 

Altogether those who had the fore- 
sight or fortune to be in Florence this 
May were richly rewarded. They have 
listened to Gigli, Lauri Volpi, Stabile, 
Gaudin, Hans Grahl, Karin Branzell, 
Pia Tassinari, Janine Micheau and Jar- 
mila Novotna. They have seen Irena 
Barovna, Alexandra Danilova, Tcher- 
nichova Lubov and David Lichine 
dance in all the old and new favorites 
of the Russian repertoire; they have 
also seen Jia Ruskaja execute her own 
incomparable interpretations of classical 
music. They have heard Bruno Walter, 
Albert Wolff, Karl Elmendorff, Bernar- 
dino Molinari, Victor de Sabata, Gino 
Marinuzzi, Antonio Guarnieri and Vit- 
torio Gui conduct—the last deserving 
special mention for his excellent work. 





made by Mrs. Marsden, Miss Gregory, 
Mrs. M. Donald Spencer, Nelle Roth- 
well May, Jocelyn Foukes, Frederick 
W. Goodrich and Neva Lois Anders, 
the new Junior Counselor. J. F. 





Hart House Quartet Guests of King 

Lonpon, Aug. 5.—The members of 
the Hart House String Quartet were 
among the 9,000 guests of King George 
VI and his queen at the occasion of his 
first Garden Party held at Buckingham 
Palace in the present reign. The vio- 
list, Milton Blackstone, and Mrs. Black- 
stone were presented to Queen Eliza- 


beth. 





Krueger Returns from Foreign 
Festivals 

Karl Krueger, conductor of the Kan- 
sas City Philharmonic, returned recently 
from Europe, where he conducted in 
Budapest and Vienna. He will spend 
the rest of his summer in Southern 
California. 





Laszlo Halasz to Conduct in St. Louis 
St. Louis, Aug. 10.—Laszlo Halasz, 
Hungarian conductor, who has directed 
symphony and opera in a number of 
European cities, has been engaged to 
conduct during the St. Louis Opera 
Company’s coming fall season. 
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LOS ANGELES WPA 
EFFORT CRITICISED 


Taylor’s ‘The King’s Henchman’ 
Produced on the Coast 
for First Time 


Los ANGELEs, Aug. 10.—Reverbera- 
tions of the Federal Music Project’s 
difficulties in San Francisco, have mani- 
fested themselves in widespread criti- 
cism of the Los Angeles project. 
Charges in the Sunday edition of a local 
newspaper, to the effect that the project 
is being run by non-Americans and 
for the personal advancement of the 
present incumbents, brought protest 
from the project heads, resulting in a 
stormy meeting of the board of super- 
visors. It is charged that the original 
aim of the project, which embraced a 
comprehensive educational program, 
has been shunted in favor of a program 
for opera. The critics point to the fact 
that some 300 singers and musicians 
have spent four months on the pres- 
entation of two operas, both of medi- 
ocre artistic achievement and finding 
little public response. 

Opera’s Cost Is $30,000 

Deems Taylor’s ‘The King’s Hench- 
man’, was the first venture in this third 
attempt of the project to foster opera 
productions. Jacques Samossoud con- 
ducted. The chorus sang its slender 
parts effectively, but the orchestra of 
100 quite overweighted inexperienced 
principals, who nevertheless, struggled 
valiantly against overwhelming odds. 
Geroge-Elisn Ferguson, was Elfrida; 
William Goss, Aetholwold, and Charles 
de La Plate a commendable Maccus. 
Scenery and stage effects were excel- 
lent. <A half-filled Auditorium paid a 
little more than $800 to hear a produc- 
tion that had cost the Government, in 
salaries and preparation, an estimated 
sum of $30,000. The Taylor score, 
heard on the Coast for the first time, 
elicited warm praise from musicians in 
the audience, even though it was gen- 
erally conceded that the work is beyond 
the depth of the project’s capabilities. 

Verdi’s ‘Aida’ had a similarly indif- 
ferent success the week following. An 
orchestra of 100, a brass band and a 
chorus of 100, led by Gastone Usigli, 
Italian conductor, were quite too much 
for an inexperienced cast that listed 
Thomas Redican and Marguerite Tiedke 
as chief protagonists. De la Plate as 
the King; Sten Englund as Ramfis, 
Elizabeth Klein as Amneris and Tutti 
Zimmer as the High Priestess, com- 
pleted the cast. The settings were beau- 
tiful and the chorus sang magnificent- 
ly. The Auditorium was scarcely half 
filled. Both operas are announced for 
second performances, “by public re- 
quest,” for Aug. 9 and 11, respectively. 
(he troupe has also journeyed to Santa 
Barbara, Pasadena and Long Beach 
or performances. HA D. Crain 





Nelson Eddy Begins Fourth Picture 

Nelson Eddy is beginning his fourth 
picture in Hollywood, titled ‘Rosalie’. 
‘lis new leading lady will be Eleanor 
‘owell. The baritone’s next concert 
uur, beginning on Feb. 9, will include 
ppearances in San Francisco, Port- 
ind, and St. Louis in that month, and in 
larch in Birmingham, New Orleans, 
‘rlando, Fla. Atlanta, Knoxville, 
eading, Philadelphia, White Plains, 
‘ttawa, Boston, Rochester and Elmira. 
n April he will give recitals in Lan- 
ing, Washington, Baltimore, Syracuse, 
NVinnipeg, Wichita, Rockford, Ill., Du- 
uth and Muncie, Ind. 
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Stravinsky's ‘Persephone’ Welcomed in Germany 





Premiere at Braunschweig Fes- 
tival Arouses Enthusiasm—<A 
Schoeck Opera and a Ballet on 
Spanish Songs Given 


By GeRALDINE DeECoURCY 
BRAUNSCHWEIG, Aug. 23 
SHORT festival of modern music 
under the direction of Ewald Linde- 
mann was held- in Braunschweig re- 
cently and attracted widespread interest 
among progressive German musicians 
through the presentation at the Landes- 
theater of the first German preformance 
ot Stravinsky’s ‘Persephone’. 

This comparatively small theatre un- 
der the ambitious and farseeing direc- 
tion of Dr. Alexander Schum has fre- 
quently proved that the bow string of 
its spirit is not slack. But it has never 
proved it more decisively than by the 
production of this new and difficult 
work which so frankly repudiates all 
stylistic relationship with the sort of 
traditionalism that is the source-stream 
of a successful theatrical policy in Ger- 
many today. 

Although Stravinsky has long since 
been robed and crowned by German 
officialdom, the considerable period of 
complete non-contact with music of such 
economy of statement and abstract cool- 
ness might easily have argued an aliena- 
tion in approach and comprehension. 
The musicians present, however, who 
had witnessed the Paris premiere three 
years ago were emphatically of the opin- 
ion that the Braunschweig production 
not only showed an exceptionally keen 
grasp of Stravinsky’s style but that the 
production in its finely adjusted balance 
between theatrical miming and stylized 
theatre was far more authentic in style 
than the Paris original. 


Performance in Expert Hands 


In the printed score, Stravinsky has 
eschewed all stage directions so that 
the mise en scene is clearly up to the 
producer. To find the correct solution 
therefore implies the maximum of con- 
centration and imagination on the part 
of the director and everyone associated 
with him, to say nothing of a very large 
order of experience and insight. In 
Braunschweig, Heinz Arnold employed 
the simplest of means. The same set, 
representing a Doric temple suggested 
by bare pillars and a sparse projection, 
was used for all three scenes while the 
acting centered on a revolving stage 
which had been raised to a height of 
about six feet. The chorus was grouped 
on the lower forestag around the semi- 
circle of the higher platform on which 
the dancing also took place. The dan- 
cers were rather hampered by the small- 
ness of the space but the choreography 
had been arranged with this drawback 
in mind and therefore met more or less 
satisfactorily the combined exigencies 
of space and performance. Within its 
limits it formed a stylistically balanced 
unit with the excellent performances of 
the two protagonists, Hella Kaiser as 
Persephone and Josef Witt as Eumolpos, 
and though the orchestral playing might 
have been smoother in some depart- 
ments, the performance was sufficiently 
cxpert to arouse an enthusiasm verging 
on an ovation. 


Schoeck’s Little Opera and a New Ballet 


The Stravinsky work was the first 
in a triple bill, the second being a very 
charming production of Schoeck’s little 
opera, “vom Fischer un syner Fru” in 
an attractive mise en scene under the 
direction of Karlheinz Gutheim. Part 
three of the trilogy was the first per- 





A Scene from Stravinsky's ‘Persephone’ as Given at the Landestheater at Braunschweig 


formance of a ballet, ‘Das blaue Tuch’ 
built up on the Spanish folksongs of 
Joaquin Nin which Hans Macke and 
Ewald Lindemann had cleverly ar- 
ranged into a ballad of southern love, 
jealousy and_ reconcilation. Adolf 
Mahncke of the Dresden Opera had 
designed lovely costumes and _back- 
grounds and the ballet was entranc- 
ingly danced by Thea Obenaus and 
Michael Piel, two very gifted young 
dancers with the precision and brilliance 
of recognized stars. Lindemann’s or- 
chestration of the Nin songs showed a 
very poetical grasp of the picturesque 
possibilities of impressionistic tonal ef- 
fects and supplemented the riotous color 
of decor and costumes in the most im- 
pressive way. Hans Macke as choreo- 
grapher and ballet master put the genial 
little work through on the gallop and 
scored a small triumph for himself and 
his efficient corps de ballet. 

Among the other events of the festival 
was a concert featuring some new songs 
by Schoeck and a concerto for piano 
and string orchestra by Arthur Kus- 
terer. The latter’s new opera, ‘Diener 
zweier Herren’ occupied the second eve- 
ning of the festival and repeated the 
success it has been achieving since the 
premiere. 

On July 5 the Landestheater did its 
bit for the national open-air festival 


propaganda by staging a performance 
of Gluck’s ‘Alcestis’ on the Nussberg, 
which seats an audience of 6,500 per- 
sons. A chorus of more than 1,000 par- 
ticipated. Kurt Teichmann who con- 
ducted had rehearsed his forces for 
weeks and the final result was very im- 
pressive. 





Works by Roy Harris Played at Juilliard 

A program of compositions by Roy 
Harris was given at the Juilliard Sum- 
mer School of Music on Aug. 10. Jo- 
hanna Harris played his Piano Sonata. 
The Kreiner Quartet, assisted by Miss 
Harris, played his piano quintet. The 
second movement from the composer’s 
second quartet and a chorale for sex- 
tette were also given with Mr. Lifshey, 
violinist, and Mr. Ochsman, ’cellist, as- 
sisting in the latter. 





Lois Bannerman in Summer Recitals 

Lois Bannerman, harpist, who gave 
thirty-one concerts between January and 
July, has already been booked for 
recitals in four States that will occupy 
her from the opening of the new sea- 
son in the Fall through March, 1938, 
and for which she is now preparing her 
programs. This August she is giving 
several recitals in New Jersey and 
Connecticut. 
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MUSIC: Pochon Quartet, Song Collections Invite Attention 





ALFRED POCHON WRITES A 
STRING QUARTET NOVELTY 


AS 3 mete at comet Sever a Be 
lade by Alfred Pochon for string quar- 
tet recently published by Carl Fischer Inc. 
New York, should 
commend itself to 
chamber music or- 
ganizations hospita- 
ble to material that 
gets away from the 
more conventional 


taining only three 
pages for each im- 
strument, and as such 
it should readily find 
a definite niche of 
its own. 

The composer has 
not disdained the long, sweeping melodic 
line, and his first theme, given out at 
once by the viola and then taken up by 
the first violin, is a finely expressive emo- 
tional utterance, which gains a special in- 
tensity when sung later by the ‘cello. That 
follows a middle section of more fluctuating 
rhythm concerned with a shorter theme that 
is thrown back and forth by the different 
instruments. The four instruments blend 
suavely in an ending of sustained tran- 
quility. It is a composition of distinctive 
beauty, written with the skill and under- 
standing to be expected of one having Mr 
Pochon’s long experience as a chamber 
music player. It is harmonized resource- 
fully and colorfully. L 





Alfred Pochon 


AUSTRALIA SENDS SONGS OF 
THE QUEENSLAND ABORIGINES 


N= songs from the Maranoa Dis- 
trict of Queensland provide the con- 
tents of an interesting little collection of 
‘Australian Aboriginal Songs’ found and 
translated by Dr. H. O. Lethbridge and 
provided with piano accompaniments by 
Arthur S. Loam, and now published by 
Allan & Co., of Melbourne. Seven songs 
are included, but only five melodies, as one 
of the tunes does service for three different 
sets of words. 

According to the title-page, the melodies, 
rhythm and words are authentically abo- 
riginal, and yet when one compares the 
monotonously reiterated limited groups of 
native words with the. flowing English 
translations in some cases, as, for instance, 
the “Maranoa Lullaby’ and the “Porcupine 
Song’, ome suspects that the translator 
found it unavoidable to stimulate the origi- 
nal singers’ imagination or, at any rate, 
their expansiveness of utterance at least a 
trifle. 

The most interesting of the songs are 
the ‘Maranoa Lullaby’ and ‘Jabbbin Jabbin’. 
a waking-up song, both based on the pen- 
tatonic scale and extremely simple of line, 
especially the first, and the “Bingo-Bingo’ 
tune, which is used also for “The Porct- 
pine Song’ and ‘The Blind Blackfellow’. 
This long-breathed, rather intriguing 
melody has a decidedly ‘folkish’ individ- 
uality, even though, strictly speaking, its 
date of composition, 1900, would seem to 
lift it out of the folk-song class. As, how- 
ever, it was conceived by a native, one Boss 


Davey, of Maranoa River, who has the 
aboriginal name of Mundalo, there would 
seem to be no legitimate reason why it 
should not be included among aboriginal 
songs. The remaining numbers are a hunt- 
ing song and ‘A Warrior’s Lament’, sup- 
posed to represent “the anguished cry of 
a doomed race”. | 


A NOTABLE COMPENDIUM OF 
NEGRO SONGS: ‘ROLLING ALONG’ 


J ROSAMOND JOHNSON has pro- 
* duced one of the best all-’round col- 
lections of Negro song literature to date. 
In his book, ‘Rolling Along in Song’, pub- 
lished by the Viking Press, New York, he 
accomplishes virtually a complete survey 
of Negro music from its first introduction 
in America to the present day. Not satis- 
fied with the usual miscellany of spirituals, 
Mr. Johnson has been at pains to produce 
several examples of the ring shout, jubilee, 
plantation ballad, plantation and levee pas- 
time, minstrel song, jail-house song, work 
song, rag-time, street cry, blues and love 


In his efforts to be complete he has even 
included an excerpt from George Gersh- 
win'’s opera, “Porgy and Bess’, though it 
is considerably too short to be of any 
musical value to the book. There are 
eighty-seven songs in all, some familiar, 
but a very large percentage almost un- 
known to persons who have not given spe- 
cial attention to music of this derivation. 
All have received editorial treatment from 
Mr. Johnson, principally in the accompani- 
ments which are rich harmonically, but 
without being injuriously elaborate. 

One of the features of the book is the 
imtroduction which takes the form of an 


illustrated history of American Negro 
music. It is scholarly and highly instruc- 
tive to those of us who know all too little 
of this stimulating and impressive litera- 
ture. 


GRAINGER MAKES PIANO PIECE 
OF FINE SONG BY JOHN DOWLAND 


OLLOWING one of his favorite pur- 

suits of turning songs into piano pieces 
for concert purposes, Percy Grainger has 
now turned his attention to ‘Now, O now, 
I needs must part’ by the early Anglo- 
Irish song-writer and lutenist John Dow- 
land and made a free setting of it, which 
is published by G. Schirmer, Inc., New 
York. The composer (born 1562, died 
1626) published this song in two forms 
in his ‘First Booke Of Songs Or Ayres 
Of foure parts with Tableture for the Lute’, 
as a song for one voice with lute accom- 
paniment and also as a part-song for four 
mixed voices, and Mr. Grainger’s piano 
transcription is based, according to a fore- 
word acknowledgment, on one by Sidney 
Beck. 

The melody of this song is one of the 
loveliest among the early English and Irish 
song treasures, and it is easy enough for 
anyone to understand its appeal to the ex- 
perienced Mr. Grainger for the purpose in 
hand. But, while its inherent simplicity is 
retained through the first stanza, not every- 
one will feel that in the second the essen- 
tial dignity of the song-line is preserved 
unscathed by the thickened harmonization 
and surprisingly conventional style of vari- 
ation employed, or that the transcriber has 
escaped the pitfall of over-lushness. Be- 
sides the concert edition an easier version 
of the arrangement is also published. _L. 





a—BRIEFER MENTION—s 


Small Orchestra: 


‘The Hall of Fame’, arranged by H. W. 
Glenn. A _ collection of simply scored 
medieys calculated to familiarize young 
players in amateur orchestral organizations 
with melodious moments in the classics and 
near-classics. Where the potpourri is re- 
stricted to one composer the plan seems 
justified in some instances, as in combining 
bits of Haydn's ‘Military’, ‘Surprise’ and 
‘Oxford’ symphonies, or snatches of the 
“Marche Slave’, the ‘Capriccio Italienne’ 
and the ‘Valse des fleurs’ in a Tchaikov- 
sky Fantasie’, or the main tunes of three 
Strauss waltzes, but not in the linking of 
fragments of four Beethoven piano sonatas. 
Neither it nor the stringing together of 
the “Siegfried Guardian of the Sword’ 
motif, rhythmically distorted, ‘My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice’ and an excerpt from 
‘Martha’ in one piece as ‘Opera Echoes’ 
can be countenanced on any ground. 
Chains of Grieg melodies and of bits of 
Liszt rhapsodies emerge better than simi- 
lar treatment of Schubert songs and 
Chopin waltzes (Belwin). 


‘The Band Book’, compiled by M. M. 
Scott, the ‘band’ of the title indicating a 
school orchestra. An excellently chosen 
collection of tunes simply arranged for 
violins in unison with easy piano accom- 
paniments, and designed to help solve the 
problem of finding musically good and 
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stimulating material for school orchestras 
that is easily within their powers. A book 
that should be warmly welcomed by school 
conductors. The forty-one tunes range 
from ‘Londonderry Air’, ‘Corn Riggs’, 
‘The Young Recruit’ and ‘The Red Sara- 
fan’ to bits of the Andante of Beethoven’s 
Septet and Mozart’s A’ Major Sonata, 
and the Rigaudon from Handel’s ‘Almira’ 
and the Gavotte in B flat from his “The 


Alchymist’, with long-treasured French, 
German, Scotch and Irish tunes (Oxford, 
New York: Carl Fischer). Re 
Piano: 


‘Eventide in Skye’, by Samuel Warren. 
A charming lyric piece poetically embody- 
ing a wistfully reminiscent mood. Written 
in the appropriate key of E Flat Minor, 
and not difficult for a player of sensibility 
to make effective (Paterson. New York: 
Carl Fischer). ) 


‘El Morro’, by Mana-Zucca. A good 
Cuban dance rhythmically vital and with 
a suitable harmonic feeling, the third of 
the set of three pieces constituting the 
composer’s ‘Cuban Suite’. ‘Dance of the 
Doll’, by Mischa Levitzki. A characteristic 
waltz of only moderate difficulty, with a 
melodic line that verges dangerously on 
the monotonous in the persistent reitera- 
tion of one figure (Flammer). Iss 


‘When Summer Comes’, by G. A. Grant- 
Schaefer. A useful set of four good easy 
pieces for children, all well written for 
the purpose by an _ experienced hand. 
‘Ducks on the Pond’ has appropriate swim- 
ming and splashing effects and ‘Playing In- 
dian’ the characteristic falling minor third 
and beating of the tom-tom, ‘Hop-Scotch’ 
is a bright little Scherzo and ‘Floating 
Balloons’ has the hands alternating in sim- 
ple arpeggios (Schmidt). 


‘Tango Triste’, by Anton Bilotti. An 
effective tango of somewhat individual 
character, with a languorous line and a 
basso ostinato for the theme proper. 
‘Mummers’ Parade’, by Russel Wragg. A 
spirited and attractive piece with much 
useful chordal work with alternating hands, 
possibly hampered in its range of usable- 
ness by its popular title (Carl as 





LEOPOLD GODOWSKY ADDS TO 
TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR PIANO 


F ROM the pen of Leopold Godowsky 
comes a series of piano pieces in the 
form of transcriptions that will undoubtedly 
fill a niche of their 
own in piano litera- 
ture. Eighteenth cen- 
tury songs of naive 
charm, Lieder by 
Schubert, Schumann 
and Brahms, and his 
own suite for left 
hand alone have pro- 
vided Mr. Godowsky 
with the material for 
these arrangements 
and __ transcriptions, 
which are published 
by G. Schirmer, Inc.., 
New York. 

The ‘Airs of the 
Eighteenth Century’, 
seven under one cover, exude all the deli- 
cate fragrance of French music of the 
period in ‘Exaudet’s Minuet’, ‘Lisette’, ‘La 
Mére Bontemps’, ‘Maman, dites moi’, ‘Ber- 
gére légére’ and ‘Venez, agréable prin- 
temps’, with an added bouquet from Italy 
in Pergolesi’s ‘Would I Were the Lowly 
Fern (Que ne suis-je la fougére)’. They 
are all treated with an all-too-rare sense of 
appropriate simplicity that completely side- 
steps the fashion so prevalent in some 
quarters today of distilling such musical 
essences in the alembic of modern har- 
mony. 

In the four German songs, Schubert’s 
‘Am Meer’ and ‘Trockne Blumen’, Schu- 
mann’s ‘Highland Cradle Song’ and the 
‘Vergebliches Standchen’ by Brahms Mr. 
Godowsky has exercised similar artistic 
restraint and taste, resisting all temptation 
to induge in Lisztian bombastics in making 
these gems accessible to pianists of modest 
equipment for their independent use. With 
the Gigue and Minuet from his left hand 
suite he has given himself more leeway 
and in these solo versions added two pieces 
of more impressive pianistic possibilities to 
the pianist’s literature. Bas 


Leopold Godowsky 


GOOD PIANO MATERIAL 
FOR ADULT BEGINNERS 


EACHERS confronted with the prob- 

lem of finding suitable material for 
adult students that are practically begin- 
ners may find its partial solution in a set 
of six ‘Water Pieces’ by the English com- 
poser Eric H. Thiman, published in Lon- 
don by Keith Prowse & Co. And while 
fortunately not labeled with the infantile 
titles that debar so many easy pieces from 
consideration for older students these 
sketches are, at the same time, equally 
attractive for children. 

All of the numbers in this little collec- 
tion, which is issued in very prepossessing 
form, have the none too common virtue of 
spontaneity. Then the structural design is 
invariably good, the melodic ideas are in- 
gratiating and there is plenty of harmonic 
coloring without recourse to raucous dis- 
sonance. Of the slower pieces the graceful 
and suggestively floating ‘Swan Song’ and 
also the ‘Evening on the Water’ have a 
special imaginative quality, while the rip- 
pling ‘Little Brook’ and the scherzo-like 
‘Dragonfly’ are the most engaging of the 
faster sketches and are particularly usable 
as study pieces for lightness of wap. 


SIBELIUS’S ‘TEMPEST’ SUITE 
ISSUED IN DENMARK 


Wes HANSEN, Copenhagen, 
has recently brought out a miniature 
score edition of Jean Sibelius’s music for 
Shakespeare’s “The Tempest’, one of the 
composer’s more recent works (Op. 109). 
In three folios, the edition gives the Over- 
ture in the first, the nine numbers compos- 
ing the First Suite in the second, and the 
eight numbers of the Second Suite in the 
third. The print is small but entirely 
legible. R 
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Fifth Seacoast Festival an Achievement of Youth 


Fabien Sevitzky and His Young 
Musicians Give Orchestral and 


Choral Programs on Opera 
Field of Hobson Estate—Bori 
Is Soloist 


By Grace May STuTtsMAN 


LITTLE BOAR’S HEAD, N. H., July 20. 
OR long years, New England has 
been a favored summer playground 
of the nation; it now seems 

destined to become a notable centre for 
summer music festivals. Few sections 
of the country offer such topographical 
allurements as do the New England 
states with their many natural amphi- 
theatres cupped amid wooded slopes. 
Not only are visitors to these northeast- 
ern states this year enjoying the usual 
enchantment of mountains, hills, valleys 
and ocean, but to them are also offered 
the delights of fine music in the open 
air, produced under as ideal conditions 
as down-to-the-minute scientific experi- 
mentation may for the present permit. 

As the initial event in what will 

doubtless prove to be a memorable 
season in the history of these various 
summer music projects, the New Hamp- 
shire Seacoast Music Festival Associa- 
tion held its fifth annual music festival 
on the Opera Field of the huge estate of 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Hobson here 
in Little Boar’s Head, on July 10 and 
11. Three programs were offered this 
year, the first on Saturday afternoon, 
July 10, at which Lucrezia Bori was the 
guest artist, and the remaining two on 
Sunday, July 11, when soloists were 
drawn from the ranks of the chorus and 
orchestra. 


To Develop a Musical Centre 


When vision and executive ability 
join forces in one person, something out 
of the ordinary usually results. The 
New Hampshire Seacoast Music Festi- 
val Association has such a person in its 
president, Mrs. Arthur L. Hobson. 
Keenly interested in all the arts and in 
music especially, and forward-looking to 
the time when the young people of the 
country may more easily hear the best 
in musical literature and in turn con- 
tribute their own work as proof that 
they have listened intelligently, Mrs. 
Hobson has set herself and her asso- 
ciates the task of developing a musical 
centre in Little Boar’s Head, which, so 
far as our knowledge extends, is unique. 

Casting about for a sympathetic musi- 
cal director, some five years ago, when 
the plan first began to take shape in her 
mind, she discovered Fabien Sevitzky, 
then resident in Boston, with a seem- 
ngly made-to-order group of young mu- 

cians which he termed the Sevitzky 
“nsembles, comprising both orchestra 

d chorus. To this group as a nucleus. 
there has been added the United New 
tlampshire Chorus, whose regular con- 

ctor is Norman Leavitt, and the wis- 

m of choice, both in point of the 

rector and those directed has been 

tested by the thousands who have 
gularly attended these festivals 

Within a stone’s throw of the sea lies 

e Hobson estate, its Opera Field sur- 

unded by gardens and veritable for- 
sts of pine trees, one portion of which 

onstitutes the impressive Cathedral 
Voods, distinguished by a romantic his- 
ry and recently acquired by Mr. and 
irs. Hobson. Against this soft green 
ckground has been placed the stage 





and orchestral shell before which are 
aligned the several thousand comfort- 
able seats for listeners, and above which 
hang the amplifiers. 

The initial concert on Saturday was 
given under ideal conditions, and it is 
doubtful if Miss Bori has ever been 
more in the mood for singing. 

The orchestral and choral parts of the 
program arranged by Mr. Sevitzky in- 
cluded Bloch’s ‘America’, two move- 
ments from Dvorak’s ‘New World Sym- 
phony, ‘Wir Glauben All’ an Einen Gott’ 
by Bach, transcribed with finesse by Mr. 
Sevitzky, Dubensky’s ‘Tom Sawyer’, 
Eight Russian Songs by Liadoff, and 
the Polovetzian Dances from ‘Prince 
Igor’ by Borodin. Miss Bori chose for 
her first group an aria from Mozart’s 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’, the Gavotte 
from Massenet’s ‘Manon’ and DeFalla’s 
‘Jota’. Her second group comprised an 
aria from Puccini’s ‘La Boheme’, Ar- 
diti’s ‘Il bacio’ and Foster’s ‘Mensaje’. 


A Noon “Serenade” 


The program at twelve o’clock noon 
on Sunday has come to be known as 
the Serenade, not quite so formal but 
none the less interesting. The festival 
this year offered a slightly shorter list of 
numbers than in the past, headed by a 


Fanfare for brass by Liadoff and 
Glazounoff, which the reader may 
recollect was written for the twentv- 


fifth anniversary of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
followed by a Suite for Brass Ensemble 
upon themes by Bach, arranged by 
Gordon, and the Mozart Serenade No. 6 
for solo string quintette and string or- 
chestra with timpani. The soloists upon 
this occasion were selected from the 
orchestra and the program was con- 
ducted by Mr. Sevitzky. 

In addition to the Sevitzky Ensembles 
and the United New Hampshire Chorus, 
the five o’clock concert brought forward 
as soloists the Misses Phebe Davison, 
soprano; Edna Merritt, contralto; How- 
ard Harrington, tenor; Norman Lea- 
vitt, baritone, and Theodore Podnos, 
violinist and concert master of the or- 
chestra. The program listed Mozart’s 
Requiem (with trombone solo by Robert 
Harper), a movement from Mendels 
sohn’s Violin Concerto, the ‘Corona 
tion’ March by Meyerbeer, Henry Had- 
ley’s ‘Enchanted Castle’, the Strauss 


Music Festival 


Chester Davis 


Waltz ‘Voices of Spring’, a Swedish 
Folk-song ‘O, Vermeland’ in transcrip- 
tion by Davidoff, “The Nights 0’ 
Spring’ by Frances McCollin, “The 
Bells’ by Arthur Foote, ‘Finlandia’ by 
Sibelius and a _ repetition of Bloch’s 
‘America’. Readers with an interest 
in such things will note the American 
composers represented: Hadley, McCol- 
lin and Foote—and Bloch, an Ameri- 
can by adoption. 

The first program was of course 
dominated by the vivacious personality 
of Miss Bori, and although she chose 
oft-heard items, the audience was quick 
to perceive the additional luster with 
which the singer imbued them. She was 
very evidently in the mood for a good 
time herself and as evidently hoped 
that her listeners were having an equally 
enjoyable session—which they were. 
Despite the fact that the voice at times 
disclosed the thin edge inevitable when 
that organ has served its mistress as 
faithfully as has Miss Bori’s, there was 
a sympathetic relationship between 
artist and listeners too seldom apparent. 
Miss Bori won an ovation, which she 
insisted upon sharing with all those 
upon the platform with her. 


Chorus Proves Its Mettle 


We. have written of Mrs. Hobson’s 
interest in young musicians, and during 
this festival, audiences numbering thou- 
sands received a concrete demonstration 
of what youth may accomplish musical- 
ly. when the will to work is present. 
Mr. Sevitzky has labored earnestly with 
his young people and throughout the 
festival they gave tangible evidence of 
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Above: Scene of This Year's Seacoast Festival 
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Richard Merrill 
Left: Mrs. Arthur L. Hobson, Founder of the New Hampshire Seacoast 


and Fabien 


Soloist, 


careful rehearsing. They were, seem- 
ingly, in complete control of every 
musical situation, both in the accom- 
paniments for Miss Bori, in the or- 
chestral items alone and in the instru- 
mental-vocal combinations. When young 
people are able to compass the intrica- 
cies of a Bach fugue, for example, there 
is slight cause for alarm as to their 
objective. Technically, the Dvorak was 
beyond their powers, but the Liadoff 
folksongs were beautifully done and 
proved one of the high lights of the 
festival. 

The chorus came into its own in 
the Mozart Requiem. Attacks and re- 
leases were precise and tone quality was 
seldom sacrificed to volume. It would 
be obviously unfair to listeners and per- 
formers alike to claim professional per- 
fection for either the chorus or the or- 
chestra, yet this writer has heard far 
less interesting results from organiza- 
tions of mature powers. It was un- 
fortunate that a shower should have 
cut short the final program, but New 
England weather can be a fickle jade, 
especially along the coast. Before the 
shower, however, each soloist had been 
presented, with Mr. Podnos_ rather 
running away with the honors in the 
Mendelssohn concerto. Of the singers, 
Miss Merritt and Mr. Leavitt did not- 
able work. Miss Davidson was obviously 
ill at ease and Mr. Harrington’s well 
controlled voice was not wholly ade- 
quate to the demands made upon it. 

No reviewer of this festival would be 
justified in closing without mention of 
the man responsible for the most per- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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MORRIS WATKINS WILL 
LEAD WOMEN’S CHORUS 





‘The So 


ng of Solomon’ 








Principals in the First Performance (at Adrian, 
Mich.) of ‘The Song of Solomon’, a “Lyrical 
Fantasy" by Dr. James Spencer, Head of the 
Music Department of Adrian College: (Left 
to Right) Dr. John Black, Narrator; George 
Galvani, Baritone; Cornelia Spencer, Soprano; 
James Spencer, Composer; Avery Crew, Tenor 
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Amy Ellerman Sings in Connecticut 

SHERMAN, Conn., Aug. 10.—Under 
the auspices of the Lake Mauweehoo 
Club, Amy Ellerman, contralto, gave a 
recital in the home of Mrs. Walter 
Evans. Songs by Brahms, Poldowski, 
Schumann, Grieg, Schubert and Tchai- 
kovsky were on her program. 


Sreittd 





Thirty-sixth Annual Convention 
Takes Place at Hotel 
New Yorker 


The thirty-sixth annual Music Indus- 
tries convention was held at the Hotel 
New Yorker from July 25 through July 
29. Some 3,000 music dealers and manu- 
facturers were in attendance and the 
convention proved to be the largest and 
most representative thus far held. Every 
important company in the trade was ade- 
quately represented and displays of more 
than 2,500 instruments were valued at 
more than $350,000. Retail value of 
merchandise sold at the convention 
amounted to more than $6,000,000. 

On the first day the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Band In- 
strument Manufacturers, a meeting of 
the board of directors of the same group, 
of the board of directors of the N. A. of 
Musical Merchandise Manufacturers, 
and a meeting of the board of control of 
the N. A. of Music Merchants were 
held. 

Registration continued throughout 
Monday, and a welcoming luncheon took 
place. On Tuesday, July 27, the N. A. 
M. M. held an open meeting and the 
manufacturers and wholesalers of mu- 
sical merchandise held several gather- 
ings. Several recitals further enlivened 
the day. 


Musicians Take Part 


On July 28 retail instrument dealers 
met in open conference as did other of 
the previously mentioned organizations, 
and the thirty-sixth annual banquet and 
ball was held in the grand ballroom of 
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| MUSIC INDUSTRIES MEET IN NEW YORK 


the Hotel Astor. An executive commit- 
tee meeting of the National Piano 
Manufacturers took place on the final 
day. Among the musicians attending 
and taking part in the convention were 
Ernest La Prade, conductor of the 
N. B. C. Home Symphony, who spoke 
on the accomplishments of the Home 
Symphony ; Sascha Gorodnitski, pianist ; 
a mixed chorus of thirty voices con- 
ducted by Eugene Fuerst, a 100-piece 
band of Roselle, N. J., under Virgil 
Bork; Leonard Smith, cornetist, and 
numerous others. 

An interesting feature of the conven- 
tion was the introduction by several 
manufacturers of an electronic piano 
which, though it may not revolutionize 
the industry, presents interesting new 
tonal and mechanical developments. 





DETROIT FOUNDATION 
HOLDS ITS GRADUATION 





Twenty-five Win Degrees, Certificates 
and Diplomas from Music 
School 


Detroit, Aug. 10.—Detroit Founda- 
tion Music School graduation exercises 
were held on June 4. Bachelor of 
Music Degrees were given to Karl Ash- 
worth, Flora Burt, Earl Tank. Senior 
diplomas were given Elsie Deane Bul- 
lock, Ada Marie Creedon, Sigfield 
Franz, Mary V. Gerber, Barbara Jane 
Haining, Harry Jose, Muriel Kane, 
Robert Kemp, Caroline Pollock, Helen 
Schoenser, Louise O. Smith; Teachers’ 
Certificates to Marie Aspenleiter, 
Eleanor Bullock, Ruby Choate, Eileen 
Creedon, Walter Kotylo, Freda Lang, 
Vivian Manley, Jennie Robinson, Ruth 
Smith, Ellen Wasmund, Minnie Whit- 
field. 

The diplomas were presented by Di- 
rector Elizabeth Johnson and Dr. Sam- 
uel H. Forrer addressed the graduates. 
The musical program preceded the 
graduation exercises. Dr. Wilhelm Mid- 
delschulte, Chicago organist was heard 
in Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, Schumann’s ‘Chorus Mysticus’ 
and Canon in B Minor. Later Dr. Mid- 
dleschulte was heard in two of his own 
works ‘Perpetuum Mobile,’ for pedals 
alone, and Contrapuntal Symphony on 
a theme by Bach. Earl William Morse, 
violinist, and staff teacher of the Foun- 
dation School played Louis Spohr’s Con- 
certo, Op. 2, No. 2, and Vitali’s Ciac- 
cona. R. C. B. 





Concert Series Given at Blue Hill, Me. 


Buive Hitt, Me., Aug. 10.—Marianne 
Kneisel presented a series of three con- 
certs in Kneisel Hall, within the month. 
Gaston Dethier, pianist, and Phyllis 
Kraeuter, ‘cellist, appeared with the 
Marianne Kneisel String Quartet on 
Tuly 25. On Aug. 1, Carlos Salzedo, 
harpist, was heard at the piano in the 
Senaille Sonata with Miss Kneisel. 
Svlvia Mever, harpist, also plaved at 
this concert. The Schumann Ouintet 
was played on Aug. 8 by the Kneisel 
quartet assisted by Henry Harris, 
pianist. 





John Warren Erb Leads Ohio Concert 


CrystaAL Sprincs, Onto, Aug. 10.— 
Dr. John Warren Erb conducted the 
Festival Concert of the Crystal Springs 
Tabernacle Chorus and the A Cappella 
Choir of Massillon High School on the 
evening of June 24. Orin Deal assisted 
as violin soloist and Elizabeth Sheen, 
as guest conductor. 


University Organization Engages 
Former Conductor of Newark 
Festival Chorus 


The University 
Women’s Chorus 
has appointed Mor- 
ris Watkins as con- 
ductor. Mr. Wat- 
kins is organist and 
choirmaster of the 
Church of the Sa- 
viour, Brooklyn 
Heights, and was 
formerly conductor 
of the Newark Mu- 
sic Festival Chorus. 
He is a member of 
the music faculty 
of Union Theological Seminary and as- 
sistant to Leon Barzin, conductor of the 
National Orchestral Association. Be- 
sides receiving his B.A. and M.A. from 
Columbia University, Mr. Watkins is a 
member of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists and holds a degree of Master of 
Sacred Music from Union Theological 
Seminary. 

Lila Johnson has been appointed ac- 
companist for the chorus. She is a 
member of the faculty of the Neigh- 
borhood Music School, and of the 
Brookside School, Montclair, N. J. 





Morris Watkins 





Longy School Has Summer Session 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Aug. 10.—The 
Longy School of Music is holding an 
attractive summer session, July 6 to 
Aug. 14, a feature of which has been a 
master class in organ conducted by E 
Power Biggs. Other courses have in- 
cluded the “History of Design in 
Music” and “Kinesiology as Applied to 
Piano Playing,” by Elmer Schoettle, a 
course in Eurythmics by Doris Morri- 
son and a course in “Pianoforte Tech- 
nique and Interpretation” by Frederic 
Tillotson, Extra-curricular activities in- 
cluded concerts and recitals, among 
which were organ recitals by Mr. Biggs 
upon the famous Methuen Organ in 
Methuen, Mass., and recitals upon the 
new organ in the Germanic Museum at 
Harvard University. G. M. S. 





McArthur Spends Summer Abroad 

Edwin McArthur, accompanist for 
Mme. Flagstad, went to Oslo with her 
late in July, after attending rehearsals 
for the Bayreuth Festival. Then he 
went to Salzburg for ten days, returning 
to Bayreuth for the performances. He 
plans to sail for America on the 
Normandie on Aug. 25, and will open 
his New York studio for five weeks 
beginning Aug. 30. 





Dorothy Bacon to Sing in Sweden 

Dorothy Bacon, contralto, sailed for 
Sweden on July 24 aboard the Grips- 
holm, to sing in concerts and over the 
radio in Stockholm and Gothenburg. 
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Many Hands Contribute to Symposium 





Even More Revealing Than the 
Views of Ardent Adherents 
Is the Light Shed by Composer 
Himself on His Work and 
His Attitude Towards It 


EFORE the arrival of Arnold 
B Schonberg in America the 

Austrian modernist’s adventures 
in the world of music, unpredictable as 
they were to layman and professional 
alike, had been an apparently inexhaust- 
able source of “copy”. He had been the 
most controversialized musical figure in 
the world for a quarter of a century. 
But since he has been making his home 
here, a general attitude of taking him 
for granted seems to have developed 
and he has been permitted to go his 
way comparatively unmolested by the 
searching spotlight of publicity seeking 
to expose the innermost workings of his 
musical mind. That this is precisely 
what he would have wished seeps 
through the pages of the most recent 
book concerning his work, a book en- 
titled simply ‘Schonberg’ and edited by 
Merle Armitage, which has just come 
from the press of G. Schirmer, Inc., 
New York. 

The book is a symposium of the views 
of various ardent adherents or more 
detachedly judicious observers either of 
his work in general or of individual 
aspects of it, leading up to a frank state- 
ment, or series of statements, by the 
composer himself concerning his musical 
evolution. And the salient achievement 
of the work lies in the fact that Schén- 
berg emerges as an uncompromisingly 
sincere creative artist, functioning by no 
means as a mere cerebral mechanism 
but, on the contrary, always motivated 
primarily by the emotional implications 
of the ideas that come to him to be ex- 
pressed, fundamentally interested only in 
the ideas themselves, letting them create 
their own means of expression, and re- 
maining more or less indifferent to the 
meticulous pigeon-holing by self-ap- 
pointed analysts and interpreters of the 
means so created. 


Never Has Had a Theory 


“I have never had a theory in my 
life,” he is quoted as saying. “TI get a 
musical idea for a composition, I try to 
develop it into a certain logical and 
beautiful conception, and I try to clothe 
it in a type of music that exudes from 
me naturally and inevitably. I don’t 
consciously create atonal or polytonal or 
polyplanal music. I write what T feel 
in my heart—and what finally comes out 
on paper is what first coursed through 
every fibre of my body. It is for this 
reason that I cannot tell anyone what 
the stvle of my next composition will 
be. For its style will be whatever I feel 
when I develop and elaborate my ideas. 
T have a misson, a task—I am but the 
loud-speaker of an idea.” 

To Juan Rodriguez he spoke some- 
what more specifically of his process of 
working: “I see the work as a whole 
first. Then I compose the details. Jn 
working out I always lose something. 
This cannot be avoided. There is al- 
ways some loss when we materialize. 
But there is a compensating gain in 
vitalitv. We all have technical difficul- 
ties that arise, not from inability to 
handle the material, but from some in- 
herent quality in the idea. And it is this 
idea, this first thought. that must dic- 
tate the structure and the texture of the 
work.” 


A foreword by Leopold Stokowski 
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Among the Illustrations in the New Book on 


Schénberg Are: (Above), A Portrait by 


Gershwin of Schénberg, and (Lower Right), 
A Self-Portrait 


and an introduction by Mr. Armitage 
are followed by nine other articles ex- 
pressly written for this book, along with 
eight re-printed from various issues of 
Modern Music and other musical peri- 
odicals, and a “Tribute” by Franz Wer- 
fel and “Schonberg’s Sound” by Erwin 
Stein, from the ‘Arnold Schonberg Six- 
tieth Birthday Book’. The core of the 
book lies, naturally, in the collection of 
‘Affirmations’ gleaned from remarks 
made by the composer in interviews 
from time to time and, more especially, 
his two reprinted papers on ‘Tonality 
and Form’ and ‘Problems of Harmony’. 
Perhaps inevitably there is a distinctly 
perceptible difference of viewpoint in 
the articles by the other writers, but 
Mr. Armitage, adopting appropriate 
phraseology, maintains that “considered 
as a unit the book ultimately reflects an 
agreement wherein the dissonance of 
ideas resolves.” 
Stokowski’s Estimate of Schénberg 


The keynote of the book as a unit, 
then, is immediately sounded by Mr. 
Stokowski: “Schénberg stands alone. 
Through his imagination he sees the 
today and tomorrow of the art to which 
he has devoted his life, and so is a true 
leader in the world of Music.” There 
follows a dissertation by Roger Sessions 
on “Music in Crisis,” through which, as 
through much that comes after, runs the 
thread that, instead of being that of an 
iconoclast, deliberately breaking all con- 
nections with earlier musical gods, 
Schonberg’s art is essentially rooted in 
traditional music (in the chromaticism 
of ‘Tristan und Isolde’, for instance, as 
Mr. Sessions notes) and is but a logical 
evolution from it, drawing for its tonal 
materials upon the upper partials rather 
than the first, more readily sensed over- 
tones. 

Adolph Weiss, writing on the twelve- 
tone scale, in which any tone may be 
used as the beginning of an octave 
series, calls attention to the wide, though 
not generally perceived differences in 
application of this technical device as 
used by different members of the Schén 
berg school: while Ernest Krenek de- 
plores the use of the term ‘atonal’, re- 
jected by Schénberg himself, to charac- 
terize the new music whose organic law 
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iNK ORAWINGC BY CARLOS OVER 


An Ink Drawing by Carlos 
Dyer Which Is Also Included 
in the Book 


no longer derives its relation of elements 
from the center of a key, and finds that 
it has become “a meaningless, vacuous 
slogan.” He admits that very few 
“beautiful” works of modern music ex- 
ist, but, he warns, “never should those 
who dare to try to make a beginning be 
accused of taking things easy. A thorny 
path lies before them in the wilderness 
and neither Arnold Schénberg nor his 
immediate followers will be destined to 
set foot in the promised land.” 

César Saerchinger’s “The Truth 
About Schonberg” traces the composer’s 
evolution from “the inflated emotional- 
ism of the romantic period pushed to its 
extreme” in the ‘Gurrelieder’ (“the epi- 
taph of the phase inaugurated with 
‘Tristan und Isolde’”) through the pe- 
riod of “painful contraction of emotion” 
to his period of concentration and sys- 
tematization expressed through the de- 
vice of twelve-tone music. 


The Question of Expressiveness 


One of Erwin Stein’s principal points 
is that Schénberg has proved to us for 
all time that dissonance is far more ex- 
pressive than consonance. (Elsewhere 
Schonberg himself is quoted to the ef- 
fect that dissonances are but consonances 
that appear later among the overtones). 
Eduard Steuermann, observing, on his 
part, that he has most frequently written 
for the piano when a particularly impor- 
tant step had to be taken in changing 
the very foundations of musical struc- 
ture, finds that it is in the Five Pieces 
for the Piano, Op. 23, that the principles 
on which the method of twelve-tone 
composition is based are first fully ex- 
pressed, and dwells on the vital impor- 
tance of phrasing in the composer’s 
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piano works: “Phrased inadequately a 
classical melody might only be less beau- 
tiful, whereas Schonberg’s would be 
downright incomprehensible.” 

Carl Engel stresses the point that 
whenever Schénberg’s music is most 
deeply moving its German logic and 
rigor are tinged and softened with Ger- 
man sentiment, and thinks that perhaps 
the composer’s greatest achievement 
consists in having extracted from the old 
ingredients a new flavor, a fresh bou- 
quet. “He has reminded us, or taught 
us anew, that the great composers of to- 
morrow, no less than those of yesterday, 
will have to leave a little room for ‘sen- 
timent’ if they wish their music to out- 
live today.” The treatise by Berthold 
Viertel on the oratorio ‘Jacob’s Ladder’ 
reveals Schonberg as a pronounced 
mystic with a far-reaching vision, which 
has some affinity with Swedenborg as 
regards the progressive afterlife. 

Otto Klemperer, pronouncing him 
not only a creative genius but the great- 
est living teacher as well, admits the 
difficulty of “following” him in his 
twelve-tone music, especially, but pleads 
that we learn that language before 
criticising the works written in it. Paul 
Pisk discusses the opera “Von Heute auf 
Morgen’ and Paul Stefan, the two earli- 
er operas, ‘Erwartung’ and ‘Die Gliick- 
liche Hand’, while Louis Danz reiterates 
that “by the removal of the tonic Schén- 
berg freed the upper partials so that they 
can move in any direction determined 
by the structural feeling of the com- 
poser unhampered by key relations.” 
However, “one cannot even use the term 
‘twelve-tone scale’ because it still tacitly 
acknowledges the old system”. 

Then Nicholas Slonimsky traces the 
composer’s career in chronological de- 
tail; Franz Werfel pays the great mod- 
ernist an eloquent tribute for his “re- 
lentless striving towards the Absolute” : 
Richard Buhlig sees something of deep- 
est import for the whole of our musical 
life in his conception of “the arduous 
responsibility of the artist and the in- 
violability of music”, and Boris de 
Schloezer pursues a general discussion 
of “The Way of Understanding”. 

But most revealing of all remains the 
light shed by Schénberg himself on his 
work and his attitude towards it. One 
gains the impression here that he is in 
no hurry to be generally understood. He 
hopes that in a few decades “audiences 
will recognize the tonality of this music 
today called atonal”, and proposes the 
definition that “‘tonal’ is perhaps 
nothing else than what is understood 
today, and ‘atonal’ what will be under- 
stood in the future”. 

Appended are complete lists of his 
compositions to date, a facsimile of 
pages from one of his manuscripts, por- 
traits of him by Edward Weston and 
George Gershwin, candid camera photo- 
graphs of him in action rehearsing, bv 
Otto Rothschild and a_ portraif he 
painted of himself in 1910 oe 





Elsa Alsen Named Director of Music 
School 

Elsa Alsen, dramatic soprano, has 
been named director of the Cecilia 
Music School of Madonna House. She 
succeeds Mrs. Hedi Katz who has re- 
signed. Mme. Alsen first came to 
America as a leading soprano of the 
Waenerian Opera Company and made 
her American debut at the Manhattan 
Opera House in 1923. She has also 
appeared with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, the Los Angeles Opera Com- 
pany, the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany and the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company. 
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ZURICH ENDS 


After Berg’s ‘Lulu,’ German and 
Italian Works Share in the 
Presentations—Dusolina Gian- 
nini Guest Artist—Festival a 
Financial Success 


By Dr. Wiiui Reicu 


ZURICH, July 30. 


HIS year for the first time the 
particularly active Municipal The- 
atre in Ziirich experimented with 
placing at the end of its season a bril- 
liant opera festival, embracing in festive 
performances the most important accom- 
plishments of the season just ended and 
in addition bringing some new offerings 
to an international audience of profes- 
sionals and amateurs. The most sig- 
nificant event of the festival was un- 
questionably the first performance of 
Alban Berg’s posthumous opera ‘Lulu’, 
which was reviewed in MusicaAL AMER- 
1cA immediately after the premiére. By 
way of supplement it may be recorded 
that the subsequent performances like- 
wise corroborated the high standing of 
the work, a fact which was also mani- 
fested in the marked cordiality with 
which the opera was received by the in- 
ternational press. 

The remaining repertoire of the festi- 
val was wisely divided between Ger- 
man and Italian works. Every perform- 
ance had one or more stars, so that due 
consideration had also been taken of the 
passionate fondness of the audience for 
its favorite singers. 

A Peak Reached with ‘Lohengrin’ 

The German repertoire reached its 
peak in an exceptional pertormance of 
‘Lohengrin’, to which Franz Voelker in 
the title role and Sigrid Onegin as Ort- 
rud brought especial lustre. With his 
soft voice which, nevertheless, rings 


with heroism at the climaxes Voelker is 
probably in general one of the best ten- 
ors today. The work of Richard Strauss, 
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Sigrid Onegin as Ortrud 


for which Zurich has always gone in 
particularly, was represented this time 
by ‘Rosenkavalier’, in which Martha 
Rohs, now singing at the State Opera 
in Dresden, after having launched her 
career in Zurich, gave a brilliant per- 
formance as Octavian. 

The opera of the Swiss composer, 
Othmar Schoeck, ‘Massimilla Doni’, 
which had been presented for the first 
time in March, was performed for the 
guests of the Festival with a cast which 
was in part new. In the role of the 
alluring singer, Tinti, the gramophone 
and radio favorite Erna Sack, took the 
spotlight. Her neck-breaking colora- 
turas begin to remind one of circus ac- 
robatics. In this role and as Adele in 
the ‘Fledermaus’ (‘Bat’) Erna Sack 
proved the strongest box-office attrac- 
tion ; although at certain times the purity 
and timbre of her voice did not match 
her virtuosity. As it is, the “German 
nightingale,” as she is often called, 
proved to be a most graceful virtuoso 
show-piece. 

A guest appearance of Dusolina Gian- 
nini in “Tosca’ and ‘Madame Butterfly’, 
which showed the great singer in two 
of her best and most touching roles, pro- 
vided the transition to the purely Italian 
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Erna Sack 


presentations. The ensemble of the Zu- 
rich Theatre also adapted itself splen- 
didly to these unaccustomed tasks. 

A thoroughly Italian atmosphere pre- 
vailed in the last performances of the 
Festival, which were handled by an en- 
semble of the Milan Scala under the 
direction of Arturo Lucon. Toti dal 
Monte excelled in ‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor’ and ‘La Sonnambula’, while Au- 
relio Pertile was the star of the two per- 
formances of ‘Nerone’, conducted by 
Mascagni himself. Even if one could 
not acquire very much taste for the 
rather feeble work of Mascagni’s old 





Franz Volker 
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Aureido 
Pertile in 


‘Neroni 





age, the technical ability of the master 
impressed, nevertheless. The festival en- 
joyed a splendid financial success, which 
is am incentive for further expansion 
next year 








SUMMER OFFERINGS 


State Sponsors Band Concerts— 
Pop Programs Given in 
Newport by Symphony 

PRrovIDENCE, Aug. 10.—Continuing 
the program of state-sponsored concerts, 
the department of education presented 
the American Band at the Benedict 
Monument in Roger Williams Park on 
July 18. Frank Woolberg was the 
leader and Richard diBenedetto, saxo- 
phonist, was soloist. The music played 
included the ‘Oberon’ overture of 
Weber, the ‘Masaniello’ Overture of 
Auber, Luigini’s ‘Ballet Egyptian’, ex- 
cerpts from ‘Carmen’, and numbers by 
Herbert, Friml, Scharwenka, and 
Reeves. Fifteen other concerts are 
planned as well as orchestral programs 
later in the year. 

Much of the musical activity in the 
state removes to Newport at this time 
of year. A Pop concert by an orchestra 
made up of members of the Providence 
Symphony was heard under Dr. Wassili 
Leps at the Newport Casino on July 25 
This is the third season of these con- 
certs. Among the familiar items com 
prising the program were Herold’s 
overture to ‘Zampa’, the Andante from 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5, the 
Scherzo from the same composer’s Sym- 
phony No. 4, the Prelude to Act 3 of 
Suppe’s ‘Light Cavalry’ 
overture, and works by Gounod, 
Strauss, and Romberg. 


Emma Beldan Soloist 


The Pop program for Aug. 1 fea- 
tured the solo appearance of Emma 
Beldan, soprano, who was heard in 
Mascagni’s ‘Voi lo Sapete’ from ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana’. Orchestral excerpts 


were the overture to “Tannhauser’, Mas- 
senet’s ‘Scenes Napolitaines’, Sibelius’s 
‘Finlandia’, excerpts from Rimsky’s 
‘Snow Maiden’ Suite, the overture 
‘William Tell’, and the overture t 
Strauss’s ‘The Bat.’ 

As in past seasons, Mrs. Lewis A 
Armistead has arranged a series of 


chamber music concerts for Newport 


OCCUPY PROVIDENCE 


The first of the group brought Martha 


Blake of MHartford, pianist, Fanny 
White of Newport, vocalist, and the 
chamber Music Guild String Quartet of 


Boston. The latter ensemble included 
Stanley Benson and Henry Kramer, vio- 
lins; Harry Wel come, viola, and Karl 
Zeise, ‘cell Mrs. s Adams opened 


The second program, given on July 
22 at the home of Mrs. Maxim Karolik, 
presented Amy Ward Durfee, mezzo- 


soprano, and Paul Doguereau, French 
pianist. Mr. Doguereau played works 
by Bach, Brahms, Chopin, and Debussy, 


among her 
by McNair Igenfritz, 


and Mrs. Durfee featured 
selections song 
Newport colonist 

The Newport Historical Society 
rooms were the setting for a recital of 
Southern Stories and Songs by Louise 
Alice Williams of Atlanta, and Mrs. 
Celia Portz . of Newport, on 
July 28 

Paul Vellucci, pianist, formerly of 
Providence and more recently of New 
York, has been appointed director of the 
Hartford School of Music, a position he 
will assume on Sept. 1. 

The Pawtucket Civic Music Associa- 
tion, through its secretary, Mabel Wool- 
ev, lists the following artists for the 





soprano 


coming season: Kerstin Thorborg. 
Nov. 15: Gregor Piatigorsky, Jan. 20: 
and John Charles Thomas. April 29. 
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Risé Stevens Engaged for 
Second Season in Prague 


Mezzo-soprano Will Again Appear at 
the New German Theatre 
in That City 
Risé Stevens, mezzo-soprano, was to 
sail on Aug. 14 for Europe where she 
will appear in her second season of 





Forster 
Risé Stevens 


opera at the New German Theatre in 
Prague. 

In her first year in the Czecho- 
slovakian city, Miss Stevens was heard 
in ‘Mignon’, in which she made her 
debut; as Octavian in Strauss’s ‘Rosen- 
kavalier’, in ‘Orpheus’, as Frasquita in 
Hugo Wolf’s ‘Corregidor’, in ‘Carmen’, 
as Fricka in ‘Walkitire’ and as Fatima 
in Weber’s ‘Oberon.’ She was also a 
member of a company organized in 
Vienna, which gave operas in Cairo, and 
of which Richard Tauber was a leading 
tenor. 

There are two other Americans in 
the Prague opera company, Harriet 
Henders, soprano, and George Britton, 
baritone. 





Jacques Rouché has accepted for pro- 
duction at the Paris Opéra, a work 
founded upon Stendhal’s ‘La Chartreuse 
de Parme’ with the score by Henri 
Sauget. 
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ST. LOUIS HEARS 
LITTLE SYMPHONY 


Lange Conducts Last Concerts 
in Series of Intimate Music 
Programs 


St. Louis, Aug. 10.—The feature of 
the second concert of the Little Sym- 
phony at the Washington University 
Quadrangle on July 2 was the playing 
of Bach’s Concerto in A Minor for 
violin by Ruth Wilson. Miss Wilson’s 
playing won respect for her musician- 
ship and pure quality of tone production. 
Besides providing a delightful accom- 
paniment for this work, Hans Lange 
arranged a program of unusual variety 
which contained Haydn’s Symphony ‘Le 
Passione’, Ernest Bloch’s Concerto 
Grosso for Strings, Darius Milhaud’s 
two little symphonies for strings; ‘Pas- 
torale’ and ‘Serenade’, and a specially 
requested work, ‘Dance in Three Time’ 
by Quincy Porter. 

The third concert on July 9 contained 
a varied list of compositions starting 
with Mozart’s dainty ‘Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik’, to which Mr. Lange gave 
a thoroughly sympathetic reading. This 
was followed by Alexander Tansmann’s 
Sinfonietta and ‘Workout’ by Robert 
McBride. Schubert’s Octet closed the 
program. The soloist was Bobby La- 
Marchena, a wisp of a lad of eight years 
who showed remarkable talent in two 
‘cello works. 

The final concert of the Little Sym- 
phony season took place on July 16, be- 
fore an audience estimated at 1,500. The 
program arranged by Mr. Lange dis- 
played the talents of the ensemble. 
Bach’s ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 2 
opened the program, which was followed 
by a very fine performance of Bach’s 
arrangement of Vivaldi’s Concerto for 
four pianos and strings, the soloists be- 
ing Edith Gordon, Dora Minkin, 
Dorothy Dring and Josephine Pipkin 
Gottschalk, all of whom acquitted them- 
selves with high honors. After the in- 
termission came a Suite for small or- 
chestra by Charles Naginski, especially 
dedicated to the Little Symphony. Mr 
Lange closed the concert with an ex- 
quisite performance of Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in C, and with it the announce- 
ment that the series would be main- 
tained again next year as they had been 
self-supporting this season. 

Herpert W. Cost 








Ljungberg Gives Recital in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10. — Goeta 
Ljungberg, Swedish soprano, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera, gave a 
recital in Irvine Auditorium, University 
of Pennsylvania, on July 9, under the 
auspices of the University Summer 
School. Arias from ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’ and ‘Tristan and Isolde’, and 
songs by Grieg, Richard Strauss, and 
Sibelius, made up an attractive pro- 
gram. Milne Charnley was at the piano. 
Preceding the recital and between Mme. 
Ljungberg’s groups, organ pieces were 
played by James Russell Duane. 

W. E. S. 





Vina Bovy Sings Title Role in New 
Opera in Buenos Aires 
Buenos Atres, Aug. 1.—Vina Bovy, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
scored a success in the title role of 
Laparro’s opera ‘La Illustre Fregona’, 
which had its world premiere at the 
Teatro Colon recently. Miss Bovy also 
sang in ‘Rigoletto’ with Lauri-Volpi. 
She was heard on the ‘Magic Key’ 
hour, singing Arditi’s waltz-song ‘Tl 
baccio’, broadcast from this city. 
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Carter Opera Given in Redlands Bowl 
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With Principals in the Production of ‘The Blonde Donne’ at Redlands Are Seen, Fran? Baw Le 


to Right, James Kelly Guthrie, Conductor; Marcella Craft, Artistic Director, and Eerest Carter 
Composer 

REDLANDs, CALir., Aug. 10—Dr theory. His wate, emet Bachmann, 
Ernest Carter’s comic opera “The sang the leadime sopramm role Obther 
Blonde Donna’ was given on July 24 principal simpers were Gindys Pugh, 
and 26 in the Redlands Bowl opening Tatura sopra Betty Thompson, 
the summer season of the Redlands tral Prederack Sorgihems, tenor 
Community Music Association. Everton Sudha teciteme: Harold 

The work was given under the ar- meson, and Dewisem Stivers, basses, 
tistic direction of Marcella Craft, id John Ram, herteme Jemes Kelly 
former soprano of the Metropolitan tthrie was the able comdctor 
Opera and founder-director of the he Mas mt Redes the Hor- 
Riverside Community Opera Associa- le Manche Boroggemeyer, greeted 
tion. The two performances were en- oth audiences whach were drawn from 
thusiastically acclaimed by both press ee cit neiped to support 


and public. 
spectacular effects were secured 


Given on an outdoor stage, 
Some 


171 persons took part in the work and 


a Spanish ballet of twenty under Raoul 
de Ramirez added color and interest to 
the fiesta scene. The scenery was de- 
signed and painted by Worden Bethel! 
and was conceived in the spirit of Old 
California. W.E. Nance was in charge 
of lighting. 

Barton P. Bachmann, president of 
Riverside Opera Association was a co- 
director and also sang the leading 
comedy role in the work. Mr. Bach- 
mann is also a member of the faculty 
of the music department of Redlands 
University, where he teaches piano and 
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Portland Stadium Concerts Thronged 
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Photo-Art 


The Portland, Ore., Stadium on the Night of July 19, When Vladimir Golschmann Conducted and John Charles Thomas Sang 


(Continued from page 3) 

adequately interpreted by Mr. Golsch- 
mann. Mr. Thomas sang arias from 
fannhatiser’, ‘Masked Ball’, ‘Traviata’ 
ind ‘Pagliacci’ with a train of encores 
lemanded by an insatiable audience of 
13,000, a record Stadium attendance. 

On July 26, José Iturbi substituted 
for Erno Rapee, who was ill. Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony was played in 
its entirety—a novelty for a summer 
program here. This was supplemented 
by the Overture to ‘Oberon’, Liszt’s 
Les Preludes’, the Intermezzo from 
and dances from ‘Prince 
also an encore. Mr. Iturbi in 
poetic and ingratiating beauty 
interpretations and evoked a 
response from the orchestra. 
Mayor Carson, Lajos Shuk, Willem van 
Hoogstraten and Mr. Iturbi spoke into 
the microphone. Impressive adjuncts 
were the light of a full moon and the 
search lights from the twenty-one bat 
tleships in the harbor shimmering and 
shifting over the field. 

Lajos Shuk, conductor, 


Goyescas’ 
Igor’, 
fused 
in his 
readv 


Charles 


Wakefield Cadman, composer-pianist, 
and the new Stadium Philharmonic 
Chorus, trained by Clarence Faris, 
shared honors on July 26. Mr. Cadman 
played his ‘Dark Dancers of the Mardi 
Gras’ with the orchestra brilliantly. 
The chorus sang his ‘Land of the Sky 
Blue Water’, ‘At Dawning’ and the 
‘Sunset Trail’. The orchestral numbers 
were ‘Liebestraum’, Liszt-Herbert, the 
Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger’, two 


movements from Tchaikovsky’s sixth 
symphony and a waltz from ‘Der 
Rosenkavalier’. The conductor and 


shared the ovations with the 
orchestra and gave encores. 

The executive committee assisting 
Mr. Richardson comprises Herman D 
Kenin, John A. Laing, Charles E. Mc 
Culloch and Moe M. Tonkon 


JocELYN FOULKEsS 


composer 


SAN ANTONIO OPERA GROUP BEGINS TENTH SEASON 





‘Mile. Modiste’ in Improved Sunken 
Garden Theatre Attracts 6,000 

SAN ANTONIO, Aug. 10.—The San 
Antonio Civic Opera Company opened 
its tenth season on July 8, with a pre- 
sentation of Victor Herbert’s ‘Mlle. 
Modiste’, under the musical leadership 
of David Griffin and the stage direction 
of Harry and Florence Griffith. The 
role of Fifi was excellently done by Lois 
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Farnsworth 
held, Jarratt 
man, and Francis Carnesi were highly 
successful in leading roles. The- ballet 
routine was under Mimi and Pomme. 
An audience of 6,000 attended the 
performance which served to rededicate 
the Sunken Garden Theatre after the 
completion of Texas Centennial project 


> Bia 
Beanlan i, 


improvements. These include: perma- 
nent chairs in cement flooring, a 


mechanical curtain that disappears be- 
neath the stage, a scene dock and prop- 
erty rooms, and dressing rooms. Im- 
posing entrances to the theatre grounds 


have been added Participating in a 
brief dedicatory program were Gen. 
Claude Birkhead, chairman; Henry 


Meyer and Henry Singleton, members 
of the board of control; Mayor C. K. 
Quin; Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, founder 
and president of the Civic Opera enter- 
prize; Herman Ochs, Mrs. Lane Taylor 
and E. J. Altgelt G. M .T 


Igor Gorin Takes Studio Leave 
ANGELES, Aug. 10—Charles 
lgor Gorin, whose first M-G-M picture 
will be released shortly, has been 
granted leave from the studio for thirty 
concerts in the West and Middle West 
next If studio work permits, 
he will be heard as Tonio in a perform- 
‘Pagliacci’, given by the San 
Francisco Opera Company in October. 
In addition to his weekly broadcast on 
the national hook-up in the Hollywood 
Hotel program, Gorin is substituting 
this summer in three Sunday programs 
for Eddie Cantor. His accompanist on 
tour will be Arthur Rosenstein. 


Los 


season. 
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OAKLAND SYMPHONY 
CONCLUDES SEASON 


American Work, ‘Improvisation’ 
and Scherzo by Hinrichs, 
Included on Program 


OAKLAND, CAL., Aug. 10.—The sea- 
son’s concluding concert of the Oakland 
Symphony, Orley See, conductor, in- 
cluded Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, 
read with a broad emotional sweep, 
Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ Overture, and as 
a stirring close, Wagner’s “Tannhauser’ 
Overture. The usual American work 
brought an Oakland composer, August 
Hinrichs, much applause for his ‘Im- 
provisation’ and Scherzo, both built on 
classic lines and well orchestrated. The 
soloist, Harold James, Oakland bari- 
tone, lately returned from New York 
musical activities, sang Wagner’s 
‘Evening Star’ and the ‘Toreador’ song. 
He was well received. This marked the 
close of the three-year period guaran- 
teed by the Musical Association. 

The Alameda Choral Society, David 
Unruh, conductor, earned applause in its 
spring concert at the Oakland Audi- 
torium Theatre, presenting Coleridge 
Taylor’s ‘Hiawatha’s Wedding’. An- 
nouncement was made of a change of 
name to Pacific Philharmonic Choral 
and tentative plans for participation in 
the 1939 Golden Gate Exposition. 


Sabin Conducts Choral Society 


Wallace Sabin concluded his tenth 
year as conductor of the Wednesday 
Morning Choral, with a gala concert 
in the Auditorium Theatre. 

Giuseppe Cusimano, an eleven-year 
old violinist, gave a society sponsored 
concert at the Women’s City Club, 
playing Vieuxtemps’s ‘Fantasia Apas 
sionata’, the D Minor Concerto of 
Sibelius, and other works. He played 
with assurance and emotional under 
standing. Opal Hiller was at the piano 

The Stemm sisters, Shirley and Mar 
jorie, seven and nine, gave a second 
concert at Mills College, before a large 
group of adult musicians, playing Bach, 
Mozart, Haydn in solo and four-hand 
arrangements 

Mills College will present the Pro 
Arte Quartet for a of concerts 
and Marcel Maas in piano recitals 

ADELYN FLEMING 


series 





E. Robert Schmitz Fulfills Summer 
Engagements 

E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, recently 
completed a series of broadcasts from 
San Francisco and has gone to Denver 
where he is now holding his summet 
master-class. On Aug. 3 and 6, he ap 
peared as soloist with the Roth Quartet 
at Leland Stanford University, and was 
scheduled to repeat these programs in 
the Greek Theatre in Hollywood on 
Aug. 13. Both pairs of concerts are 
sponsored by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge. 
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Dr. Curt Sachs to Teach 
at New York University 


Appointed Visiting Professor of Music 
for the Forthcoming Year 

Dr. Curt Sachs, European musicolo- 
gist, has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor of music in the Graduate School 
of Liberal Arts for 
the coming year at 
New York Univer- 
sity, by Dr. Harry 
Woodburn Chase, 
chancellor. 

The appointment 
of Dr. Sachs was 
made possible by 
grants from the 
emergency commit- 
tee in aid of dis- 
placed German 
scholars and the 
the Rockefeller 
Foundation. His services will be shared 
by the University with the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art and the New York 
Public Library. 

Dr. Sachs will conduct three gradu- 
ate courses during the academic year, 
one onthe history of musical instru- 
ments, another on primitive music, and 
a third on music and the dance. 

He has written many works dealing 
with ancient musical instruments and 
archaic music, and ‘A World History 
of the Dance’. He was born in 1881 
and received his Ph. D. in Art at Ber- 
lin University, later turning to musi- 
cology. In 1934 he left Berlin, where 
he held many posts, and became visiting 
professor at the Sorbonne, assistant 
curator at the Trocadero Ethnological 
Museum and director of the Anthologie 
Sonore. 





Dr. Curt Sachs 


SEATTLE HAS CONCERTS 
BY STUDENT MUSICIANS 


University of Washington and Cornish 
School Present Local and 
Visiting Musicians 
SEATTLE, Aug. 10.—Inaugurating a 
series of summer concerts, the Uni- 
versity of Washington presented the Pro 
Arte Quartet on June 23, and, later, this 
ensemble appeared at the Sunset Club 

in an invitation program. 

At the graduation exercises of Corn- 
ish School thirty-nine students were 
given diplomas, Dr. William Savery of 
the University of Washington, making 
the address. Among the recitals at the 
school during June were those given by 
Marianne Flanders, Mary Dawson, 
Ruth Elizabeth Johnson, Thomas Facey, 
Alfons West and Lockrem Johnson; 
also a program of original works by 
the class of Stephen Balogh, dance pro- 
grams by pupils of Welland Lathrop 
and Irene Flyzik, and drama students 
in Noel Coward’s ‘Hay Fever’. 

A number of University students 
were heard in recitals of merit, includ- 
ing Kathryne Kantner, violinist; Clara 
Pladsen, soprano, and several ensemble 
groups; the University Chorus, con- 
lucted by Charles W. Lawrence; the 
Women’s Ensemble, Miriam Terry, 
leader, and University Symphony, 
George C. Kirchner, conductor. Wal- 
ter A. Eichinger gave the first of a 
series of summer organ recitals for 
iniversity students on June 16, and was 
ieard in his regular monthly organ pro- 
gram previously. 

Roosevelt High School students 
under the baton of Ernest H. Worth 
gave two fine performances of Victor 
Herbert’s “The Red Mill”, June 4 
ind 5. D. S.C. 
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JONES BEACH SERIES CONTINUES POPULAR 


Weekly Operettas Maintain 
Attraction—Two Works 
Heard at Randall’s 


Weekly operettas under the Fortune 
Gallo banner have continued at the 
Jones Beach Stadium before consistently 
good-sized audiences. On Aug. 9, coin- 
cident with the Gershwin Memorial 
Concert at the Lewisohn Stadium, the 
same composer’s satirical operetta “Of 
Thee I Sing’, was given. Vivienne Se- 
gal sang Diana and Jack Sheehan 
played the part of President Winter- 
green. John Sherry was Throttlebot- 
tom. Some 10,000 attended despite in- 
clement weather. 

The Rodgers-Hart opus, ‘On Your 
Toes’, the sixth in the season’s schedule 
of Schubert productions, was given on 
the Marine stage on Aug. 2. Dave Jones 
sang the principal role of Phil Dolan, 
Jr. Others were Doris Carson, David 
Morris and Demetrious Vilan. Elabo- 
rate settings were prepared by Watson 
Barratt and dance ensembles were 
staged by Marjory Fielding. Giuseppi 
Bamboschek conducted. 

‘Frederika’ Revived 

Franz Lehar’s ‘Frederika’ was re- 
vived on July 27, Robert Chisholm 
making his debut with the Jones Beach 
operetta group in the portrayal of ‘Goe- 
the’. Diana Gaylen sang the leading 
feminine role. Entr’acte divertissement 
consisted of fireworks, Spanish dances 
and guitar playing. 

The Cole Porter-Dwight Taylor mu- 


sical farce, ‘The Gay Divorce’, was 


‘This Salzburg’ an 


(Continued from page 5) 

in Salzburg is to dress like the natives, 
as Marlene Dietrich does and the Duke 
of Windsor. The reader receives exact 
instructions about buying a dirndl cos- 
tume or leather pants, whatever else is 
necessary to appear genuine. Then the 
visitor is taught the essentials of the 
history of the town, but in a rather 
genial way. He must also learn how it 
is built and what baroque means: Thus, 
if a horse holds one of its front legs 
bent, while it assumes an exceedingly 
statuesque attitude with the other three, 
it is “baroque.” In a similar funda- 
mental fashion Gothic, Renaissance and 
Rococo are characterized. This town 
even has had something to do with 
Mozart, and that has to be explained. 
Finally, a history and explanation of 
the festival is given. Thus fortified, one 
may wander, book in hand, alone 
through Salzburg. From Mozart's 
birthplace to the Stiegl-Brau everything 
is called to one’s attention. One learns 
also how to lose one’s money in the 
casino in keeping with one’s rank— 
with a smile! With a great deal oi 
humor the most important personalities 
whom one might encounter are por- 
trayed. Whoever has perhaps not 
learned enough from all that, will get 
the final polish from a dictionary of 
Salzburg life, from which we give a 
few examples: 

“Brahms, one of these musicians; 
Bruckner, see Brahms; casino, the rea- 
son you can’t leave Salzburg; ‘Cosi fan 
tutte’, all that Mozart knew about love; 
‘Faust’, not very much of a gentleman 
with a bunch of complexes; Festival, 
one of the reasons you came; Goethe, 
the German Shaw; Jerger, a winner on 
the stage, a loser in play; Kommer, the 


given on July 19. Dorothy Stone sang 
Mimi, Hope Emerson, Hortense; 
Charles Collins, Guy; Jack Whitter- 
ridge, Tonetti. The orchestra functioned 
extremely well under Mr. Bamboschek 


Johann Strauss’s ‘Die Fledermaus’, 
translated for Jones’ Beach audiences some- 
what freely as “A Wonderful Night’, served 
as the third im the season's schedule of 
operettas on July 13. An audience of 4500 
enjoyed Strauss’s melodies to the hilt. 
Principal soprano roles were sung by Miss 
Segal as Rosalinde, and Mary McCoy as 
Adele. Roy Cropper was Max and Robert 
Shafer, Latzo. Premier ballerina was Nina 
Whitney. Mr. Bamboschek again con- 
ducted. 

On Aug. 3 Friml's operetta ‘The Fire- 
fiy’ drew 6500 to the Randall's Island 
Stadium for the second m a series of al 
fresco musicals that the Schuberts, For- 
tune Gallo and the Park Department have 
united forces to present. Luba Malina sang 
the leading feminine role, and other impor- 
tant parts were taken by Maxine Castle- 
ton, Mr. Shafer, J. Charles Gilbert, Mr 
Whitteridge, Charles Gallagher, Sandra 
Ward and Edith King. Pierre de Reeder 
conducted the orchestra and dances were 
staged by Boots McKenna. The intermis- 
sion novelty presented by the Fokine 
dancers was Rimsky- Korsakoft’s “Shene- 
razade’ 

Romberg’s “The Student Prince’ was 
given at Randalls Island on July 27. The 
capable principals included Mr. Shafer 
Helen Arnold and Miss Emerson. The 


orchestra, under Mr. de Reeder, and a 
well tramed chorus contributed much to 
val eri Timanc 
An added feature was a dance fri om 
‘Prince Igor’ given by the Fy _ 4 Bal 
| the mwmtermissiat betwee tr st ree 
se 1x ac i> 


Entertaining Book 


man who knows twice as many people 
as there are: raim, water that falls 
irom heaven, more in Salzburg than 
anywhere else; Reinhardt, a professor 
ior whom Goethe wrote his ‘Faust’ and 
Sh akespez his “Midsummer Night’s 
Dreas schilling. a piece of money, in 
Salzburg worth half as much as else- 
where ; sense of humor, something which 
you will need here almost as much as 


an umbrella; Wagner, a composer of 

noise toned down by Toscanini; Salz- 

burg, an imitation of Glyndebourne.” 
Dre. Paut STEFAN 
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Eidé Noréna Sings Before 
Royalty of Two Countries 


Queen Mary and Queen Maud Hear 
Soprano at Party in London 

Eidé Noréna, soprano, who recently 

returned to Paris from London, sang 

several parts during the Coronation sea- 





G. Marant 
Eidé Noréna 


son at Covent Garden, where she was 
heard as Desdemona in ‘Otello’, and as 
Micaela in ‘Carmen’. She also sang at 
a party given in honor of their Majes- 
ties Queen Mary of England and Queen 
Maud of Norway, by the Norwegian 
Minister in London. 

Mme. Noréna also enjoyed a marked 
success at the National Theatre in Oslo, 
Norway, where she was heard in ten 
performances of ‘Traviata’, given be- 
fore enthusiastic audiences and in the 
presence of members of the Royal Fam- 
ily, who personally offered her their 
congratulations. At the final perform 
ance the director of the National The 
atre, Mr. Normann, presented her with 

old laurels, felicitating her upon her 
brilliant representation of Norwegian 
lyrical art in foreign countries. 





Henri Deering Sojourns in Europe 

Henri Deering, pianist, sailed for 
Europe on the Empress of Britain, from 
Quebec on July 10. After three months 
abroad he will return to this country 
and will give a Town Hall recital on 
Nov. 26. 
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CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 
ENLARGES ITS FACULTY 





Three Leading Local Musicians and 
Others Added to Staff for 
Fall Opening 
CLEVELAND, Aug. 10.—With the larg- 
est increase in its faculty since pre- 
depression days, the Cleveland Institute 
of Music will begin its fall term on Sept. 
20. Walberg Brown, Marie Simmelink 
Kraft and Alois Hruby, all prominent 


Eres 





, \ 


Marie Simmelink Kraft 


Walberg Brown 


Cleveland musicians, are among the new 
appointees to the faculty. Margaret 
Roenfeldt comes from the Grand Island 
Conservatory of Music in Grand Island, 
Neb., to the piano department, and Cle- 
ment Miller, who received a master’s 
degree from the institute in June, has 
been appointed to the theory department. 

Mr. Brown, who resigned from the 
Cleveland Orchestra recently to become 
musical director of radio _ station 
WGAR, is one of the city’s notable vio- 
linists and his string quartet has a na- 
tional reputation via radio. He joins 
the violin department headed by Josef 
Fuchs, concertmaster of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, partially filling the place left 
by Carlton Cooley, who taught both 
viola and violin. Mr. Cooley is to be 
first viola of the NBC orchestra. 

Mrs. Kraft, concert, opera and ora- 
turio mezzo-soprano, becomes a member 
of the voice faculty headed by Mme. 
Nevada Van der Veer. Mrs. Kraft is 
a graduate of Flora Stone Mather Col- 
lege, Western Reserve University, 
studied voice with Carroll B. Ellinwood, 
the late Oscar Saenger and Florence 
Page Kimball of New York. She is now 
on a European tour with her husband 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, well known or- 
ganist. 
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AUSTRALIAN SEASON 


Lotte Lehmann, Tito Schipa, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Buda- 
pest Quartet, Heard 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, July 15.— 
An Australian concert season of un- 
precedented brilliance has attracted 
many artists of international reputation. 

Sailing for Europe, Lotte Lehmann 
is taking with her twelve Koala bears, 
two platypuses, penguins, kangaroos, 
kookaburras and some specimens of na- 
tive birds. “But they are not live ones, 
though some of them are life-sized,” 
she said wistfully in a broadcast mes- 
sage of farewell. In the course of a 
conspicuously successful tour of the 
Commonwealth Mme. Lehmann has 
visited each State, traveled 5,000 miles, 
given 37 concerts and presented 700 
songs. Not alone as an artist of ster- 
ling achievement but as a gracious and 
warm hearted woman, eager to con- 
fer happiness and to assist others less 
fortunate than herself, the Viennese so- 
prano has won the loyal affection of the 
Australian public. Despite the unex- 
pected rigors of a Melbourne and a 
Tasmanian winter she maintained ex- 
cellent vocal form. Both in her choice 
of songs and in her method in interpre- 
tation she displayed unswerving artistic 
rectitude and poise. Magistral in all 
forms of lieder-singing, Mme. Lehmann 
achieved effects of especial eloquence 
in the Schumann song-cycles, ‘Dichter- 
liebe’ and ‘Frauenliebe und Leben’. Paul 
Ulanowsky proved himself a sensitive 
and adroit accompanist. So profound 
was the personal and artistic influence 
exerted by Mme. Lehmann that at her 
farewell concert in Melbourne many of 
her admirers were in tears. 





Budapest String Quartet Returns 


The return to Australia of the Buda- 
pest String Quartet created much plea- 
surable expectancy in the musical cen- 
tres visited by this combination in 1935. 
Enthusiasts found, however, some cause 
for disappointment at the opening con- 
cert in Melbourne. The change in per- 
sonnel necessitated by the retirement of 
Stefan Ipolyi seemed to have disturbed 
the emotional balance of the players 
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IS UNPRECEDENTED 


Josef Roismann obtained from his col- 
leagues, Alexander Schneider, Boris 
Kroyt and Mischa Schneider, unan- 
imity, vigor and accuracy, but, in gen- 
eral the performances were dogmatic 
rather than convincing. As the season 
progressed the players achieved greater 
warmth and elasticity of tone and rhy- 
thm. The final concert was dis- 
tinguished indeed by such intellectual 
vivacity and by such disciplined free- 
dom of performance as gave rise to 
a memorable demonstration by a 
crowded audience. The Quartet will 
tour Australia, Tasmania and New 
Zealand under the direction of the 
broadcasting authorities. 


Schipa Arouses Enthusiasm 


Tito Schipa is singing in Melbourne 
at present under the management of 
J. & N. Tait. The tenor has so far 
contented himself with only a small 
part of his repertoire but his easy pro- 
duction, friendly temperament and na- 
tural response to music of tuneful and 
romantic character have created much 
popular enthusiasm. Both instrumental- 
ists and singers have found cause for 
admiration in the singer’s admirable 
command of mezza-voce and in the dig- 
nified restraint of his concert deport- 
ment. The associate pianist, Federico 
Longas, whose brothers are fighting on 
opposite fronts in the Spanish war, has 
revealed an alert sense of rhythmical 
pattern in works of Albeniz, Turina, 
Granados and of his own composition. 


The most successful theatrical venture 
in the history of Australia, Colonel de 
Basil’s Monte Carlo Russian Ballet will 
terminate its season this month. It is 
estimated that half a million people 
have seen the ballet in Australia and 
New Zealand. It has played in sixteen 
towns and cities and in the ten-months 
season—which supplanted the four 
months originally intended—600 per- 
sons have been transported nearly 10,000 
miles and have given 300 performances. 
Colonel de Basil announces that in fu- 
ture Australia will be considered on 
equal terms with Europe and America. 


Fifth Visit by Moiseiwitsch 


An old-established favorite with Aus- 
tralian audiences Benno Moiseiwitsch 
opened his fifth concert season in Syd- 
ney. Both in the harbor city and dur- 
ing his subsequent visit to Melbourne 
the Russian pianist displayed such pre- 
occupation with speed for speed’s sake 
as robbed much of his work of inter- 
pretative significance. Hackneyed pro- 
grammes had an apparently depressing 
psychological effect upon the pianist 
from whom items such as the ‘Apas- 
sionata’, the ‘Moonlight’, the ‘Chromatic 
Fantasy’, ‘Reflets dans L’Eau’, and 
standard compositions of Chopin and 


Liszt demand only routine virtues of 


performance. In such legitimate speed- 
tests as the Paganini-Brahms Varia- 
tions Mr. Moiseiwitsch was in his ele- 
ment and excited his audience by an 
exhilarating succession of pianistic 
“thrills.” Generous toward young mu- 
sicians, Moiseiwitsch has shown much 
interest in a fourteen-year-old Mel- 
bourne boy—Raymond O’Connell—who 
will leave shortly for Europe to pursue 
his musical studies. 

Two young Australian singers—Viola 
Morris, soprano, and Victoria Ander- 
son, contralto,—who have achieved re- 
markable success in England as 
duettists, returned last week under con- 
tract to the broadcasting commission. 
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Paul Loyanich, Jr. Interests Otto 
Klemperer and Spanish Artist— 
To Come East for Study 


Los ANGELEs, Aug. 10.—Paul Loya- 
nich, Jr., ten-year-old pianist of San 


Francisco, has interested Otto Klemper- 
er, conductor of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and José Iturbi, 
pianist and conductor. 

Loyanich play 


Upon hearing the 





“Bob” Robinson 
Left to Right: Paul Loyanich, Jr., José Iturbi 
at the Piano and Jack Salter 


Bach Chaconne, arranged for piano, 
and other works, Mr. Iturbi offered to 
take him East with him and supervise 
his studies for the summer. This is the 
first time the Spanish pianist has con- 
sented to teach. The boy is of slight 
frame, but well-built, and has a good 
technical equipment. His hand has a 
stretch of ten keys. He has never been 
to school, but has been trained entirely 
by tutors. His father, a violinist, has 
supervised his studies. Jack Salter, on 
the Coast in connection with Nino Mar- 
tini’s recent picture, will present the 
boy in a limited number of radio and 
concert engagements. ra. D.C. 





Gogol’s ‘Revizor’ has been made into 
an opera libretto with music by Amilcare 
Zanella. 
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‘BARTERED BRIDE’ 
GIVEN IN ST. LOUIS 


World Premiere of ‘Salute to 
Spring’ by Loewe and 
Hooker Acclaimed 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 10.—Smetana’s 
tuneful opera, ‘The Bartered Bride’, 
with a cast of principals recruited from 
the Metropolitan Opera drew record at- 
tendance from July 26 to Aug. 1. 

Susanne Fisher, as Marie, captivated 
the audiences with her exquisite voice 
and acting ability. No less beautiful in 
quality was the singing of Joseph Ben- 
tonelli as Janek. There were repeated 








Joseph Bentonelli Was Heard as Janek in 
the Smetana Work 


outbursts of applause. Eugene Lowen- 
thal as Kezal completely dominated the 
stage in his several scenes, giving a 
droll interpretation of his role, besides 
displaying a mellow voice of wide range. 
George Rasely as the stuttering Vashek, 
simply stopped the show with his antics. 
Other principal parts were in the 
capable hands of Ruth Urban, Phil 
Porterfield, John Gurney, Erika Zara- 
nova, Joseph Macauley and Annamary 
Dickey. George Hirst conducted. The 
folk dancing was excellent and the work 
was brilliantly staged and costumed. 

A fine staging of ‘The Mikado’ oc- 
cupied the week of July 5 to 11. Joseph 
Macauley made a pompous and very 
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Susanne Fisher Sang Marie in ‘The Bartered 
Bride’ 


satisfactory Mikado with a well bal- 
anced supporting cast which included 
Eric Mattson, Ralph Riggs, Detmar 
Poppen, Phil Porterfield and Mary 
Hopple, with Margaret Daum, Erika 
Zaranova and Annamary Dickey as 
the Three Little Maids. 


Operetta Given Premiere 


\ world premiere followed during the 
week of July 12-18, when ‘Salute To 
Spring’, with music by Frederick Loewe 
and book and lyrics by Earle Crooker 
was produced. This was staged in 
elaborate style and left nothing undone. 
The story had enough plot to create 
situations to which Mr. Loewe has ade- 
quately adapted a tuneful musical score, 
using modern orchestration and a full 
variety of the current dance and song 
rhythms. A fast pace was set in Act 1, 
Greenwich Village, which slowed up 
materially as the show advanced, only 
to be caught up at the finale by a return 
to the first set, with its rapid treatment. 
A current hit tune, ‘A Waltz Was Born 
in Vienna’, as well as other tunes pro- 
vided a good opportunity for the princi- 
pals. Guy Robertson, Bernice Claire, 
John Sheehan, Helen Raymond, Olive 
Olsen, Annamary Dickey and others 
made a sparkling cast. Harris, Claire 
and Shannon captivated the audiences 
with dance specialties. 

A “streamlined” version of Gustave 
Luder’s “The Prince of Pilsen’ was pre- 
sented the week of July 19 to 25. The 
familiar tunes of this old favorite were 
skillfully handled by the vocalists, but 
the text suffered and the revamped 
humor failed to register with the audi- 
ences. The cast was admirably chosen 
with Arthur Evans as the prince, John 
Sheehan as Hans Wagner, Annamary 
Dickey as Edith, Margaret Daum as 
Nellie and Fritzi Scheff as Mrs. Madi- 
son Crocker. Mme. Scheff was given a 
most cordial welcome by the big hill- 
side audiences. The remainder of the 
cast was in good hands. 


HeErKErRT W. Cost 





Recital Series Given at Smith College 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass., Aug. 10.—A 
series of recitals given at the Smith 
College Summer School of Music re- 
cently included a violin recital by Hazel 
Rood, with Marion Kahn Berkeley at 
the piano, on July 22; Victor Prahl, 
baritone, in a program of songs with 
Miss Berkeley at the piano, on July 19, 
and a violin recital on July 6 by Harold 
Berkeley, with Miss Berkeley again as- 
sisting. 
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VIENNA SEASON ENDS WITH FESTIVAL 





Schénberg’s ‘Pierrot Lunaire’ Re- 
vived — International Contest 
Gives Awards to Young Sing- 
ers, Violinists and ’Cellists 


By Dr. PAUL STEFAN 
VIENNA, Aug. 2. 

HAVE already reported on the be- 

ginning of the annual Festival 
Weeks and on their most significant 
events. What followed was in the main 
to be credited to the account of the 
State Opera, which succeeded in pro- 
ducing in the Festival period a series of 
its best performances. Both Walter and 
Knappertsbusch put their heart and soul 
into all these works, beginning with 
Gluck’s ‘Orpheus’, through ‘Oberon’, 
down to Richard Strauss’s ‘Elektra’, 
and the opera demonstrated on each 
evening as in the whole series what it 
can still do. Strange to say, it was also 
sold out almost every evening, whereas 
many other theatres had to capitulate to 
a sudden heat-wave and close ahead of 
schedule. 

Of the concerts not exactly all were 
representative and in several one noticed 
that an attempt was being made to give 
a picture of Viennese musical talent, 
and nothing more. Alexander Kipnis 
enjoyed a noteworthy success with his 
third song recital of this season—Kipnis 
has rapidly become a Viennese favorite, 
who attracts an exceedingly large audi- 
ence to the opera house as well as to 
the concert hall each time he appears. 

There were several other interesting 
programs, for example, in the Society 
for New Music, which presented again 
after a long interval Schénberg’s ‘Pier- 
rot Lunaire’, a work which is now 
twenty-five years old. The conductor 
was Dr. Fritz Stiedry, formerly the 
general music director of Berlin, now 
permanent conductor in Leningrad; his 
wife, the former actress, Erika Wagner, 
now a singer, did the recitative. It was 
an excellent performance and took place 
before a large audience. 

The Austrian League of Composers 
and other sponsors also endeavored to 
the best of their ability to direct atten- 
tion to contemporary music. On the 
whole, however, one would have wished 
a more ingenious program for the Fes- 
tival concerts. That one gives sere- 
nades out of doors again and again, 
particularly in the courts of the houses 


where Beethoven and Schubert lived, is 
always charming. But it is nothing 
more. 

The special interest of the younger 
generation in particular was centered in 
the international competition, which has 
become an institution and again this 
year was sponsored by the State Acad- 
emy of Music—it was announced this 
time for voice, violin and ’cello. A 
large body of international experts sat 
on the jury. The general try-outs were 
thrown open to a pretty large public, 
which was able to beg tickets of admis- 
sion; the final trials of the prize-winners 
were held as regular concerts. It is 
remarkable how great talents in the 
most diverse fields sometimes seem to 
unfold explosively in certain countries. 
For instance, all of the Balkans, begin- 
ning with Hungary, and also Scandi- 
navia, are true reservoirs of song—new 
talents come from them constantly. 
The violinists appeared this time chiefly 
from Hungary, where Hubay’s school is 
still alive, even after the death of the 
great master. Men and especially women 
cellists of an amazing quality were sent 
from France. 

The first prize for voice went to the 
Greek singer Christina Eftimiades, who 
was immediately engaged by the Prague 
German Theatre. The Bulgarian Todor 
Mazaroff, who is, to be sure, a tenor, 
fared even better—he not only received 
a second prize but was also immediately 
engaged for seven whole years by the 
Vienna State Opera, which always 
needs tenors; Mazaroff had started out 
as a simple shepherd in his native land. 
A Rumanian tenor, Dr. Tomel Spataru, 
incidentally a pupil of Madame Cahier, 
also made an excellent impression; he, 
too, received a second prize. A Dutch 
coloratura singer, Anna Rutgers, scored 
a marked personal success. 

Of the violinists the first prize was 
justly awarded to Robert Virovai (Hun- 
gary), who played the first movement 
of Brahms’s concerto magnificently at 
the final concert. Six-year-old Otto 
Stehlik made his appearance as a violin 
prodigy; the Dutchman Andries Roo- 
denburg likewise would seem destined to 
become an excellent violinist; the Hun- 
garian Gabriella Lengyel will probably 
also rise rapidly to the top—they both 
received prizes. The ’cello prize win- 
ners were all from Paris: André Na- 
varra, Bernard Michelin, and Eliane 
Magnan. 
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A Glimpse of Sweden’s Music 


(Continued from page 10) 
fability to visitors, he makes one of his 
chief interests the annual production of 
‘Arnijot’, the three-act opera generally 
considered his finest large work. Known 
also as a poet, “P. B.”, as he is widely 
called, wrote the libretto as well as the 
music. 

A night’s journey from Stockholm, the 
island Frés6 is an ideal spot for such an 
out-door performance. Throughout the 
year, chosen amateur actors and singers in 
the little town of Ostersund on the nearby 
mainland prepare themselves to gather, in 
medieval costumes that must be stifling, 
on the grassy plain that forms the stage. 
The audience, cheerfully enduring what 
weather happens to be sent them—it was 
blazing sunlight on this particular July 4— 
sits on benches ranged up a gentle slope, 
with a beautiful view of lake and distant 
mountains for intermission enjoyment. 
‘Arnijot’, which has been given several 
times at the Stockholm Opera, receives 
little musical investiture in its island form, 
because of obvious physical obstacles. Oc- 
casional interludes by a rather brassy local 
archestra hidden behind screening bushes, 
and two or three arias and choruses more 
or less capably sung, are the musical part; 
for the rest, it is spoken drama. The story 
of a much-misunderstood Jamtland hero, 
with emphasis heavy on psychological and 
spiritual values and on provincial patriot- 
ism, ‘Arnljot’ is set to music richly emo- 
tional, thickly orchestrated and sombre in 
color, to judge from the samples at this 
performance. P. B.’s music has been called 
Wagnerian with a Swedish accept. “They 
don’t like my music in Germany. It is too 
much like Wagner”, the composer says. 


Where Ruins Appear Cheerful 


Visby, the famous little walled town on 
the island of Gotland, is one historical spot 
where ruins manage to appear cheerful. In 
spite of the centuries-old associations, many 
of them grim and gory, which cling around 
the thickly-towered walls and the eleven 
ghostly skeletons of once prosperous 
churches, the “city of ruins and roses” lies 
tranquil and comfortable under the sum- 
mer sun. Mindful of the glory that was 
Gotland’s, both in its one-time economic 
power as centre of the Hanseatic Union 
and in its religious spirit which dictated 
the building of as many as fifteen churches 
in Visby alone, the town people have spon- 
sored historical plays now and then from 
1889 on. 

Since 1927, with only one interruption, 
Visby’s ruin-play has been a prime tourist 
attraction. Based on the spiritual strug- 
gle between earthly and divine love that 
raged in the breast of one Petrus de Dacia, 
a drama was written by Dr. Josef Lundahl 
and set to music by Friedrich Mehler. 
Every summer, the impressive spectacle is 
staged in the St. Nikolairuin, no small 
measure of its charm being the background 
of high arches open to the night sky. 


Music in a Ruined Church 


Each year the endeavor is to improve 
the quality of the performances, we were 
told by Captain Henning Hagg, superin- 
tendent of the ruins and manager of the 
plays, who amiably put aside all his own 
concerns to be our guide for the day, and 
who even furnished a singularly well- 
informed English professor, Bernard Nor- 
belie, to bridge the gaps between mutually 
strange languages. We roamed the ruins 
and enjoyed the roses to our heart’s con- 
tent, but unfortunately, the plays them- 
selves were not scheduled until later in the 
month. However, a musical correspon- 
dent must have music, the obliging captain 
decided. So when we visited St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, the only church which has been 
kept in repair, Organist Seadberg was 
there to play for us. 

And the evening was made enchanting 
by a specially arranged performance of 
some of the music from ‘Petrus de Dacia’, 
in one of the most beautiful of the ruins, 
the Church of the Holy Ghost. Through 


shadowy vaults lighted only by a single 
candle, floated melodies of medieval flavor, 
voice and organ a peculiarly poignant com- 
bination. The performers were Gurli Sved- 
man, one of the four singers from the 


Stockholm Opera in this year’s cast, and 
Mr. Mehler, the composer-conductor. Miss 
Svedman lent to the music a charming, 
wistful quality which suited it admirably. 
Mr. Mehler also showed his gifts as a vio- 
linist, but it was the ‘Petrus’ music which 
best expressed the spirit of the time and 
the place, and which lingered hauntingly 
in the memory. 


A Concert in Skansen 


Final days in Stockholm! We must re- 
cord a particularly pleasant Sunday after- 
noon of music in the noted out-door mu- 
seum, Skansen. From a flower-banked or- 
chestra shell perched high on Skansen’s 
island so that the view of the city is 
superb, came familiar sounds—the ‘Fidelio’ 
Overture, the ‘Unfinished Symphony’, 
a Strauss waltz. The orchestra of fifty- 
five was part of the Stockholm Phil- 
harmonic; the conductor, Adolf Wiklund, 
one of the winter leaders. Of more mo- 
ment to a visitor were two excerpts from 
Oscar Lindberg’s Leksand Suite, a funeral 
march for the poet, Erik Axel Karlfeldt, 
very Tchaikovskian in spirit, and a more 
typically Swedish finale, with folk dance 
melodies set in modern dress. Lindberg is 
an organist, one of five or six brothers 
equally distinguished in other fields, prin- 
cipally in the church. 

Then, after an interlude watching cos- 
tumed children doing folk dances, back to 
the music, this time a short concert by 
Ossian Frumerie, opera baritone, accom- 
panied by the Royal Band under Ivar Wid- 
ner. Mr. Frumerie sang an excerpt from 
Peterson-Berger’s ‘Arnljot’, which brought 
back memories of Frés6, an Autumn song 
by the same composer, a rousing ballad by 
Stenhammar and an effective marching 
song by the conductor, Wiklund, which 
had to be repeated. Hearty applause and 
the inevitable flowers were his rewards; 
our portion was his enjoyable singing of 
representative Swedish songs. 


Some Meetings and Omissions 


Sefore we say “Farvall” to Sverige for 
this year, there are other memories to re- 
call. Luncheon in Gothenburg with Greta 
Torpadie-Bratt, who remembers America 
vividly. Less occupied with music now than 
with husband and daughter, the soprano 
came in from her summer place on an 
island to meet us at the boat. . . . Hours 
in the agreeable company of Kajsa Rootzén, 
on the critical staff of the Svenska Dag- 
bladet and returning to her post as Stock- 
holm correspondent for this magazine. .. . 
Meetings with Gésta Edling, Bjérling’s 
accompanist; with Johannes Velden, vio- 
linist and teacher who talked about his 
classes at the folk music school in Arvika 
and who has interesting ideas about human 
beings as musicians and the cure of occu- 
pational diseases; with Karl Erik Dram- 
stad, voice teacher at the Stockholm Royal 
Academy, on the Gripsholm return trip, 
accompanied by his wife and just now 
teaching Swedish choral directors in Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Hearing Martin Ohman, Stockholm 
Opera tenor, sing ‘None but the Lonely 
Heart’ in Swedish at a party at the fash- 
ionable bathing resort, Falsterbo, when we 
were practically adopted by the Scanian 
Tourist Association for the day. ... An 
unpremeditated visit to a musical couple 
in the picturesque southern town of Ystad— 
Dr. Gosta Karstrém (the Dr. is M. D.), a 
gifted amateur, and his wife, Brita Hjort- 
KarstrO6m, a well known pianist. Every 
year they bring four string quartets to that 
little town, our own Manhattan group 
among this season’s attractions. 


Unavoidable omissions, too. Julia Claus- 
sen and Nanny Larson-Todsén both out of 
town. Similar bad luck with Kallie Sand- 
berg, one-time teacher of Gertrud Wetter- 
gren and other singers, mother of Ingrid 
Sandberg, who accompanied Mme. Wetter- 
gren to America last year and who was our 
particular friend, mentor and appointment- 
maker. . . . Kirsten Flagstad being abso- 
lutely incommunicado during a few hours’ 
visit to Stockholm to serve as a judge in 
a contest. .. . The unfortunate conflict :n 
dates between the Tibbett concert and a 





new series of orchestral concerts in the 
National Museum. But it is perhaps wise 
to leave something for another trip. 

And in the meantime, ‘Calle Schewen’s 
Waltz’ lives on, and will find friends in 
America, if this devotee has anything to 
say about it. At first we mistook it for a 
folk song, but discovered that it is from the 
pen of Ewert Taube, a popular composer 
of sailor songs and waltzes. After making 
a dozen copies of the five verses for new 
converts and feebly translating three into 
English, we can proudly and foolishly 
boast that we learned it—in Swedish—and 
can be prevailed upon to sing it at the drop 
of a hat! 


Goldman Band to Give Fall Series 

For the first time in the twenty 
years that the Goldman Band has been 
giving free summer concerts in the 
New York area, it will present a Fall 
series indoors, for which an admission 
fee will be charged. Seven concerts 
are announced for Sunday afternoons 
in October and November, to be held at 
Kismet Temple in Brooklyn. If war- 
ranted by public support, the series will 
be extended into the winter. 
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CHICAGO MUSIC COLLEGE 
ENGAGES 0. W. ANDERSON 





Instrumental Music Supervisor in City’s 
Public Schools Will Serve on Faculty 
Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—The Chicago 

Musical College, Rudolph Ganz, presi- 
dent, has engaged Oscar W. Ander- 
son, supervisor of 
instrumental music 
in the Chicago pub- 
lic schools, to serve 
upon its faculty. 
Before joining the 
public school board, 
Mr. Anderson 
trained and main- 
tained the Lane 
Technical High 
School Orchestra. 
His department will 
include a practical 
survey of existing 
methods for organ- 
izing and managing school bands and 
orchestras 

The college is introducing for the 
first time a department devoted to pro- 
duction and teaching technique of light 
opera under the direction of Leroy Wet- 
zel. 

Choral Speaking, a new development 
in the teaching of poetry, is under Lau- 
retta McInerney-O’Brien. The course 
includes rhythmic expression and fun- 
damentals of speech. 

The department devoted to develop- 
ment of musical culture, and musicology 
is under the direction of Hans Herman 
Rosenwald who recently came to Amer 
ica from Germany. 

The faculty includes such names as 
Leon Sametini, Belle Forbers Cutter, 
Graham Reed, Gustav Dunkelberger, 
Helen Curtis and C. Gordon Wedertz 
The latter is in charge of the advanced 
course in the technique of the new elec- 
tric organ. 


BELLE ISLE SERIES ENDS 





Oscar W. Anderson 








Detroit Symphony Concludes’ Free 
Concerts with Aerial Display 
Detroit, Aug. 10.—The Detroit Sym 
phony, Victor Kolar conducting, entered 
its final week of free Belle Isle concerts 
on Aug. 1, offering a program of wide 
variety and appeal. Three complete 
symphonies were included in the or- 
chestra’s seven final programs as well 
as a spectacular performance of Tchai- 

kovsky’s Overture, ‘1812’. 

The season ended on Aug. 8 with the 
Tchaikovsky work as the last officially 
programmed number. Because the per- 
formance of the ‘1812’ with a special! 
“ground bombardment” and electric or- 
gan, proved so successful on July 8, the 
management decided on an even more 
exciting performance of the work at the 
closing concert. A total of twentv-five 
bombs, instead of eighteen as employed 
on July 8, was used. At the conclusion, 
the orchestra played ‘The Star Spangled 
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TWO EXPOSITION VIEWS 


USIC has a place at two great exposi- 

tions, the Great Lakes Fair at Cleve- 
land, and the Pan American Exposition at 
In the former string and other 
concert ensembles have been giving concerts 
daily in the Sherwin-Williams Shell, and at 
the latter, music representative of Mexico 
American countries 
Tipica orchestras, ballad singers, 
players, 
marimba bands, and players from Guatemela 
present music of ancient races for con- 
temporary North American ears during the 
Outstand- 
ing compositions of modern composers as 
well as colorful folksongs lend color, gaiety 
and atmosphere to America’s great summer 


Dallas. 


and other South 
heard. 
rhumba 


orchestras, mariaches 


five months’ international fair. 


industrial expositions. 


is 








during which twelve aerial 
bombs were set off, climaxed by one 
mammoth aerial bomb which exploded 
at 500 feet, releasing a parachute which 


Banner’, 


was attached to the American flag, 
lighted by a 100,000 candle power flare. 


R. C. B. 





RECITAL BEGINS WHITE 
MOUNTAIN MUSIC FETE 





Armand Tokatyan Sings Initial Program 
in Benefit at Whitefield, N. H. 
Wuurtertretp, N. H., Aug. 10.—Th. 
fourth season of White Mountain music 
festivals was opened here on Aug. 7 by 
Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the Metro- 

politan Opera Association. 

Mr. Tokatyan sang arias from ‘Afri- 
cana’ and ‘Pagliacci’, and added del 
Riego’s ‘Homing’ in English and sev- 
eral of Rasbach’s mountain songs. He 
also sang numerous works in French 
and Spanish. The program was en- 
thusiastically received. Theodore Haig 
was the assisting pianist. The appear- 
unce was arranged through the courtesy 
§ the Metropolitan Opera Association 
and the concert was given as a benefit 
for the Whitefield American Legion, 
under the personal supervision of W. 
B. Chase. 

Mr. Tokatyan recently concluded a 
number of appearances at the Cincinnati 
Zoological Garden, and after the White- 
field recital boarded a plane to take 
part in performances of ‘La Boheme’ 
ut Robin Hood Dell in Philadelphia be- 
fore sailing for engagements in Caracas, 
Venezuela 


Kimball Prize Awarded to Menges 
CHICAGO Aug. 10 The W. W. 


mball Company prize offered by the 


Chicago Council of Teachers of Singing 
for the best solo voice setting of Sid 
ney Lanier’s ‘Evening Song’, has been 
awarded to Edward E. Menges of St. 
Louis, Mo. 


A View Taken from 
the Esplanade at the 
Great Lakes Exposi- 
tion; the Singing 
Fountains Are in the 
Foreground and in 
the Distance, the 
Sherwin - Williams 


Shell 


Left, a Native Guat- 
emalan Marimba 
Band Adds Music 
and Color to the 
Dallas Exposition 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
FORECASTS NEW SEASON 





Chicago School to Begin Fifty-second 
Year in September—Faculty 
Members Named 
Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—The American 
Conservatory of Music will begin its 
fifty-second year of musical and edu- 
cational activity when the first quarter 
opens on Sept. 16. Registration will be 
held on three preceding days. The 
American Conservatory was an active 
force in creating the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music and was a 
charter member and its degree courses 

are organized on a college level. 

For the 1937-38 season the artists 
who have contributed to the reputation 
of the school will be available for les- 
sons. The piano faculty will include 
Heniot Levy, Kurt Wanicek, Tomford 
Harris, Rudolph Reuter, Allan Spencer, 
Edward Collins, Earl Blair, Mae Doel- 
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ling-Schmidt, with their assistant teach- 
ers and a capable group of teachers in 
the preparatory department. The voice 
faculty enlists Theodore Harrison, Dud- 
ley Buck, John C. Wilcox, Charles La 
Berge, John T. Reed, Marie Zendt, 
Elaine DeSellem, and Louise Hattstaedt 
Winter. New to the violin department 
will be John Weicher, concertmaster of 
the Chicago Symphony. Others in this 
department are Herbert Butler, Scott 
Willitz, Henry Sopkin and Stella Rob- 
erts. 

The organ department includes 
Frank Van Dusen, Edward Eigen- 
schenk and Emily Roberts. In _ the 
theory department are Leo Sowerby, 
John Palmer, Erwin Fisher and Jean 
Boyd. Work is offered in piano class 
methods by Gael Martin Haake, in pub 
lic school music by Robert Lee Osborn, 
Ann Trimmingham and Henry Sopkin 
New to the department of music history 
and criticism will be Edward Barry, 
critic of the Chicago Tribune. 





Winifred Cecil Under Columbia 
Concerts Management 


For the coming season Winifred Ce 
cil, young American soprano who has 
been heard in recital and over the radio, 
will be under the management of the 
Columbia Concerts Corporation. Miss 
Cecil made her New York debut in 
March, 1933, at the Town Hall and also 
gave recitals in New York in 1934 and 
1936. For two years she was a pupil 
of the late Marcella Sembrich; has 
studied also with Mrs. Theodore Toedt, 
and spent a season of several months 
with Elena Gerhardt in Lepzig. 





SOPRANO 
Concerts — Recitals 
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113 W. 57th New York, N. Y. 
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113 W. 57th St., New York 
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Gabriel Pierné 


Mortarx, Brirrany, July 


19.—Gabriel 
Pierné, organist, conductor and com- 
poser, died at his home near here on July 
17. He was within a month of his seventy- 
fourth birthday. 


Henri Constant Gabriel Pierné was born 
in Meiz, then a French city, on Aug. 16, 
1863. Seven years later, when his parents 
moved to Paris, he was entered at the Con- 
servatoire, where he studied under Masse- 
net, Franck, Marmontel and Lavignac. He 
took first prize in solfége in 1874, in piano 
in 1879, counterpoint and fugue in 1881 
and organ in 1882. In the last named year 
he won the Prix de Rome with a cantata, 
‘Edith’. 

He succeeded César Franck as organist 
at Ste. Clothilde in 1890, holding the po- 
sition for eight years. In 1903, he be- 
came assistant conductor of the Concerts 
Colonne and on the death of Edouard 
Colonne in 1910, succeeded him as con- 
ductor. He was a Chevalier of the Legion 
d’'Honneur, a member of the jury of the 
Conservatoire and of the Consé¢il Su- 
perieur of the Beaux-Arts. 

Pierné’s best known work, one that is 
frequently sung in this country, is his 
‘Children’s Crusade’, composed in 1902. 
It was followed five years later by the 
less successful ‘Children at Bethlehem’. Al- 
though he composed several operas, none 
achieved any widespread popularity. Among 
them were ‘La Fille de Tabarin’ given at 
the Opera-Comique in 1901, and a setting 
of de Musset’s play, ‘On ne Badine Pas 
avec l'Armour’, also given at the comique 
in 1910. He wrote a number of ballets 
and incidental music for plays produced 
by Sara Bernhardt including ‘Izeyl’, ‘La 
Samaritaine’ and Marion Crawford's 
‘Francesca da Rimini. He also composed 
orchestral works, concertos, songs, piano 
pieces and sonatas for various instru- 


ments. He visited the United States in 1927. 


Julie Rivé-King 

InDIANAPOLIS, July 25—Julie Rivé- 
King, pianist and teacher, died here yes- 
terday in a hospital. The daughter of 
Léon Rivé, a French painter, she was 
born in Cincinnati, Oct. 31, 1857. Her 
first lessons were with her mother but 
from 1866 to 1872, she studied in New 
York with S. B. Mills and William Ma- 
son and then went to Reinecke in Leip- 
zig, where she appeared in public in 1874 
After further study. with Liszt, she re- 
turned to the United States and made her 
American debut with the New York Phil- 
harmonic in Liszt’s E Flat Concerto on 
April 24, 1875. The following year she mar- 
ried Frank H. King in Milwaukee. The 
Middle West was the principal scene of her 
activities and she made more than 200 
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appearances with Theodore Thomas. She 
became a member of the faculty of the 
Bush Conservatory in Chicago at about 
the turn of the century and when that 
school was merged with the Chicago 
Conservatory, continued to teach there. 
She composed several piano pieces that 
achieved popularity. 


Dr. Charles Selby Mills 


Maptson, Wis., July 23.—Dr. Charles 
Selby Mills, director of the School of 
Music at the University of Wisconsin 
since 1914, died at his home here yesterday 
after a short illness. He was born in 
Nottingham, England, Jan. 29, 1873, and 
studied at the Guildhall School of Music 
in London and at the University of Edin- 
burgh, taking his degree of Mus. Bac. 
at the latter institution. He made sev- 
eral trips to this country as a concert pian- 
ist and served as conductor of the Aber- 
deen Operatic Society and of various 
choral societies in England and Wales. 
He was city organist in Aberdeen and in 
other British cities. 

Coming to the United States again in 
1907, he became professor of the history 
of music and theory at the University of 
Syracuse for one year, and then director 
of the school of music at the University 
of Illinois from 1908 to 1914, when he 
came to the University of Wisconsin. He 
was a member of the Royal College of 





Organists and the American Guild of 
Organists. His wife and one son sur- 
vive. 





Frederick Stahlberg 

Los AnceLtEs, July 24—Frederick 
Stahlberg, conductor and composer and 
for many vears musical director for the 
MGM sstudios, died at his home here yes- 
terday. Born in Ketzin in Brandenberg. 
June 7, 1877, he studied instrumental! 
music at the Stuttgart Conservatory but 
was self-taught in composition. He came 
to this country in 1899, as first violin in 
the Pittsburgh Symphony under Victor 
Herbert. In 1908, he became a member 
of the New York Philharmonic and in 
1912, its assistant conductor. He was 
later conductor at the Rivoli Theatre and 
one of four conductors of the 110-piece or- 
chestra that broadcast with Roxy’s Gang 
His compositions included two symphonies, 
several orchestral suites, violin and piano 
pieces, songs and an opera. His wife and 
one son survive. 


Evelyn Faltis 


Bertin, July 5.—Evelyn Faltis, com- 
poser and member of the technical staff of 
the German Opera in Berlin, died sud- 
denly in Vienna on May 19 following an 
operation. She had held the position of 
Korrepetiteur at the German Opera since 
1920 and had acted in the same capacity 
in Bayreuth from 1914 to 1933. Because 
of her close connections with the Wagner 
family and Bayreuth, she was buried in 
Bayreuth. She was the composer of a num- 
ber of songs as well as numerous piano 
works, trios and a fantasie for organ. 

G. pe. C. 


Joseph Lazzari 


Stony Creek, Conn., Aug. 3.—Joseph 
Lazzari, father of Carolina Lazzari, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan and the Chicago 
Civic Opera Companies more than a decade 
ago, died on Aug. 2 in St. Raphael’s Hos- 
pital at New Haven after a prolonged ill- 
ness, at the age of seventy-five. Sur- 
vivors, besides his daughter who teaches 
voice in New York, and his widow, are 
two other daughters. Mrs. Arthur Locarino 
of Brantford and Mrs. Serafin Cogliati of 
New York; two grandchildren and a great- 
grandchild. 


Herman Mueller 


PHILADELPHIA July 30.—Herman Muel- 
ler, member of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
for twenty-eight years, died at his home 
yesterday after a long illness. He was 
sixty-five years .old. 

Upon coming to America from Germany 
at the age of nineteen Mr. Mueller played 
for eight years in an orchestra conducted 
by Walter Damrosch and spent seven years 


with Victor Herbert. He also toured with 
the Melba Opera Company before joining 
the Philadelphia Orchestra as a bassoon 
player. He later played the viola. He is 
survived by a daughter, Annette; a son 
Herbert, and a brother Otto, a composer 
who also formerly played in the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 





Nicola Zerola 


Nicola Zerola, 
operatic tenor, who 
sang in both the Man- 
hattan and Metro- 
politan Opera Com- 
panies, died in the 
Lenox Hill Hospital 
on July 21. A native 
of Italy, he came to 
the United States in 
1909, with a small 
Italian opera com- 
pany which sang at 
the old Academy of 
Music in Four- 
teenth Street, ap- 
pearing as Radames 
in ‘Aida’. His suc- 
cess was such that he was engaged by 
Oscar Hammerstein and first appeared at 
the Manhattan Opera House in the “Edu- 
cational” season put on there in the early 
autumn of 1909. 

Following the dissolution of the Man- 
hattan organization, Zerola joined the 
Philadelphia-Chicago company but a dis- 
pute over terms of his contract caused his 
withdrawal before he had appeared. He 
returned to Europe and sang in various 
centres and was engaged by the Metro- 
politan for the season of 1920-1921, but 
only appeared in two Sunday Night Con- 
certs. He made this fact the basis for 
a suit for $250,000 against the Metro- 
politan. The suit was dismissed in court. 

Zerola’s appearances in recent years 
were infrequent but he was occasionally 
heard in small companies and also taught 
singing. His voice was a fine one but 
through either inability or disinclination 
his repertoire was extremely limited. 
Otello and Radames were his best known 
parts. 





Nicola Zerola 


Dr. F. C. Schreiner 

Orance, N. J., Aug. 8—Dr. Francis 
Charles L. Schreiner, for fifty-eight years 
organist at St. Johns Church and for fifty- 
six years a member of the faculty of Seton 
Hall College, died on Aug. 7 in Orange 
Memorial Hospital after an abdominal op- 
eration. He was seventy-six years of age. 

Dr. Schreiner was appointed assistant 
professor of music at Seton Hall in 1881 
and four years later was made professor 
of music and in 1929 the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music was conferred upon 
him by Seton Hall. 

Dr. Schreiner was born in Germany; 
when he was ten he came to America 
where he eventually became organist of 
St. Mary’s Church. In 1874 he was named 
organist at St. Joseph’s Church, Roseville, 
S. IL, and four years later became organ- 
ist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Newark. 
In 1879 he became organist of St. John’s 
Church. In 1889 he was named professor 
of Gregorian Chant in the Seminary of the 
Immaculate Conception, Seton Hall. He 
was a member of the National Association 
of Organists and the Diocesan Institute of 
Sacred Music. He is survived by a wife, 
Mrs. Theresa Michaels Schreiner and two 
sons, Charles and Frank; a grandchild and 
two great-grandchildren. 





Oscar Lozzi 
ProvipeNce, July 22.—Oscar Lozzi, 
thirty-two, for seventeen years concert 
pianist and teacher, died today after an 
operation. He was a native of Italy, but 
came to this country when a child and re- 


ceived his training here. His teachers 
were Mme. Avis Charbonnel and Felix 
Fox. In recent years he devoted con- 


siderable time to composition, writing many 
songs and a symphony, not yet performed, 
which has the programmatic title, ‘The Lost 
World’. A. Be G. 


Emmy Schmidt Pantzer 
INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., July 10.—Mrs. 
Emmy Schmidt Pantzer, widow of Dr. 


Hugo O. Pantzer died at her home here 
on July 3. Mrs. Pantzer was born in 
Hagen, Germany, and came to Indianapolis 
in 1891. She was a life-long member of 
the Indianapolis Matinee Musicale as well 
as a sponsor and patroness of all impor- 
tant musical ventures. Well-known as a 
pianist, Mrs. Pantzer had been a pupil of 
Clara Schumann. She is survived by a 
sister, a son and three daughters. PP. S. 





Gertrude Vayo 


Rocuester, N. Y., July 21.—Gertrude 
Vayo, manager of Kilbourn Hall, East- 
man School of Music, since 1922, died on 
July 20, after several months’ illness. She 
had also been secretary of the Eastman 
Theatre Subscribers’ Association, and when 
the association was merged into the Roch- 
ester Civic Music Association, she was 
elected secretary of the new group. Miss 
Vayo also organized and managed the con- 
cert bureau of the Eastman School. 

M. E. W. 


Nanette Nixon Smith 


Baysipe, L. I., Aug. 3—Mrs. Nanette 
Nixon Smith, wife of Edgar Smith, libret- 
tist, died at her home on Aug. 2 of a heart 
attack. A son, Edgar Nixon Smith, also 
survives. Mrs. Smith was a member of the 
Thomas Q. Seabrooke Comic Opera Com- 
pany and Mr. Smith was its stage manager 
when they were married in Stamford, 
Conn., in 1895. Since then she had ap- 
peared in only two productions, ‘The Merry 
World’, and ‘The Belle of New York’. 





Marta Cunningham 


Lonpon, July 10.—Marta Cunningham, 
formerly a concert soprano, and founder 
of the ‘Not Forgotten Association’ which 
takes care of wounded war veterans, dicd 
here on June 25, following an apoplectic 
stroke. The daughter of Judge A. B. Cun- 
ningham of Baltimore, she studied sing 
ing in Paris and Brussels and toured with 
Kubelik, Hambourg, von Reuter and 
others. She was made a commander of 
the Order of the British Empire in 1929 


Glenna Leach 


TAMPA, Fia., July 28—Glenna Baker 
Leach, concert pianist and a leader in lo- 
cal musical circles, died at her home on 
July 27. She had been active also as a 
teacher, and had been organist at St. An- 
drew’s episcopal church for ten years. She 
had also been heard as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 





Cesare Franco 

Cesare Franco, tympanist for many 
years in various symphonic and opera or- 
chestras died on July 24, in the Medical 
Centre after a fortnight’s illness of pneu 
monia. He was born near Bari, Italy, and 
had played extensively in that country be- 
fore coming to the United States about 
forty years ago. 





Lolotte C. Taintor 


EvizasetH, N. J., July 31.—Lolotte Chel- 
sea Taintor, at one time a soprano in the 
choir of the Central Baptist Church, and 
a former member of the New York Orato- 
rio Society, died here on July 30 after a 
brief illness. She was sixty-four years old 





Funeral Service Held in New York for 
George Gershwin 


A funeral service for George Gershwin, 
composer, who died in Hollywood, Cal., on 
July 11, was held in Temple Emanu-E}, 
New York, on the afternoon of July 15 
Nearly 3,500 persons crowded the temple 
and at least 1,000 more stood outside in a 
drizzling rain. The service was con- 
ducted by Rabbi Nathan A. Perilman of 
the Temple Emanu-El, and Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise of the Free Synagogue. Musical 
numbers were contributed by Gottfried S 
Federlein, organist at the Temple, and 
by the Perolé String Quartet. The hon- 
orary pall bearers, led by Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia, included former Mayor 
Tames J. Walker, former governor Alfred 
E. Smith, Walter Damrosch, George M 
Cohan, Herbert Bayard Swope, Ed Wynn. 
Ben Bernie and Edwin Franko Goldman 
Services were conducted simultaneously 
in B’nai B’rith Temple in Hollywood. 
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ROCHESTER WELCOMES 
KILBOURN HALL SERIES 


Taylor, McNabb, Hekking, McKown, 
De Leache and Landow Give Five 
Varied Programs 

Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 10—The 
last concert of the summer season was 
given at Kilbourn Hall on July 29, by 
Millard Taylor, violinist, and George 
MacNabb, pianist. The program in- 
cluded two sonatas, the G Major, Op. 
96, by Beethoven, and ‘Jeux’ by Ibert. 
Mr. MacNabb played three piano solos 
most brilliantly, Poulenc, Fauré and 
Chopin, and Mr. Taylor, with Ruth 
Taylor at the piano, closed the program 
with Sibelius’s ‘Ballade’ and Ravel’s 
‘Tzigane’. The audience was large and 
most cordial. 

Gerard Hekking, ’cellist, assisted by 
Allison McKown, ‘cellist, with Mar- 
jorie Truelove McKown at the piano, 
gave the fourth concert in the summer 
series at Kilbourn Hall on July 22, 
before a large and very cordial audi- 
ence. Mr. Hekking and Mr. McKown 
were heard together in Handel’s Sonata 
for two ’cellos in G Minor. Mr. Hek- 
king played the rest of the program 
which included Boccherini’s Concerto 
in B Fiat, a Boellmann Sonata, Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘Swan’, Boulnois’s ‘Hymn to 
Bacchus’ and a Liszt Hungarian 
Rhapsody. Mr. Hekking seemed in un- 
usually good form, and Mrs. McKown 
played expert accompaniments. 

The third concert in the series pre- 
sented Benjamin De Loache, baritone, in 
recital on July 15. His German and 
Spanish songs were especially well 
done. 

On July 1 a recital by Mr. Hekking 
included works by Bach, Dvorak, 
Saint-Saéns and Joaquin Nin. Mrs. 
McKown supported him at the piano. 

On July 8 Max Landow, pianist, 
gave a magnificently played program of 
all Schumann. He played the Fantasie 
in C Major, ‘Davidsbtindler’, and the 
Symphonic Etudes. His encores, three 
in number, were also all Schumann. 


M. E. W. 





CONCERTS IN BAY VIEW 





Local Ensembles and Soloists Heard in 
Recitals 

Bay View, Micu., Aug. 10.—The 
second Vesper Concert was held in the 
Bay View Auditorium on July 25, under 
the direction of Fred Patton. Those 
taking part were members of the Assem- 
bly Chorus and Quartet; the Bay View 
Male Quartet; and the Bay View String 
Quartet; also Jan Chiapusso, pianist; 
Elizabeth Love, harpist; and Carl 
Brody, Jr., clarinetist. 

Solo appearances by local artists were 
made on July 21, when Thelma Von 
Fisenhauer, soprano; Jan Chiapusso, 
pianist; and Arnold Small, violinist, 
gave a program of wide variety. On 
luly 29, Beatrice Brody, contralto; 
Floyd Townsley, tenor; Herbert Weis, 
‘cellist; F. Dudley Vernor, organist: 
nd Jan Chiapusso, pianist, shared a 

cital evening. 





Land Bought in Interest of Combs 
College of Music 

PuHILapeLpHia, Aug. 10.—Settlement 
was made recently for premises upon 
which the Combs College of Music has 
stood since 1885. After the death of 
Dr. Combs the property was sold to set- 
tle the estate. The buyer was Anna B. 
Womer, who had been Dr. Combs’s as- 
sistant. Her purchase of the property 
vas made so that the school might con- 
tinue to operate without interruption. 
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Part of Bernard U. Taylor's "Group Voice” Class at Western State College of Colorado 


For the first two weeks of his summer 
season Bernard U. Taylor journeyed from 
New York to Gunnison, Colo., and in that 
town conducted a “Group Voice” Class at 
Western State College of Colorado; at 
the same time giving voice instruction to 


a large number of private pupils. Since 
his return to New York early in July, Mr. 
Taylor has been teaching at the Juilliard 
Summer School where he has a large class 
in Methods for Teachers of Group Voice 
Work as well as many individual students 
of singing. 





Activities of Schools and Studios 


Caroline Beeson Fry, teacher of sing- 
ing, is spending an active summer teach- 
ing in her studio in White Plains, N. Y. 
Appearing at the series of Open House 
Musicales recently were Louise Bristol, 
Nancy Dorothy and Kitty Barnes, Ed- 
ward Michael, Robert Farrell, Marguerite 


K. Lederer, Marie Salabert, Reginald 
Wade, Alice Ricaud, Alice Kristeller, 
Edith White, Judson Trottier, Mildred 


Payne, Barbara Gruntal, Louise Conklin, 
Irene MacNair, Rex Chaffee, John Con- 
nett, Henry Egan and Theodore Hines. 
At an operatic concert on June 28, besides 
operatic arias, Pergolesi’s ‘La Serva Pa- 
drona’ was sung by Kitty Barnes and 
Messrs. Wade and Egan. Violin obligatos 
were played by Louise Fry and Jane Wil- 
liams, and the accompanists were Ger- 
aldine Bronson Farley and Leonice Hun- 
newell. Ethlyn Salter, contralto, accom- 
panied by Alice Johns gave a song recital 
at Hitchcock Memorial Church, Scars- 
dale, on June 14. 

* * * 

Concerts by artist-pupils of the La 
Forge-Berimen Summer School and 
broadcast musicals have been of recent in- 
terest. On July 15, Hollace Arment, 
tenor; Dorothy Bott, soprano; Alice 
Huebner, pianist; Maria Halama, Czecho- 
slovakian mezzo-soprano, were heard in a 
diversified program. Beryl Blanch and 
Mr. Divina were accompanists. 

Mary Frances Wood, pianist; Harriet 
Versaci, coloratura soprano; Everett Cros- 
by, baritone, and the La Forge Ensemble 
also broadcast a musical on the same day. 

The fifth concert in this summer’s series 
was given on July 8 when the Ensemble 
sang excerpts from ‘Traviata’; Mabel 
Miller Downs, soprano; Gil Valerican, 
tenor, and Joseph Meyer, baritone, sang 
incidental solos. The pianist of the eve- 
ning was Constantine Callinicos, pupil of 
Mr. Bertmen. Betty Pauling, soprano; 
Margaret Dunn, pianist, and Stuart Gracey, 
baritone, were heard in the eighth program 
of the series. 

On July 29, occurred the final broadcast 
in the series of musicales, consisted of a 
program composed entirely of the music of 
Frank La Forge. 

* + * 

Four artist-pupils of Edgar Schofield ap 
peared in a production of ‘Hansel und 
Gretel’ presented by the Ernest Williams 
School of Music in Saugerties, N. Y., on 
July 30 and 31, and August 1. Elizabeth 
Jensen sang the role of Hansel, Elizabeth 
Rondthaler, Gertrude; Henry Pfohl, Peter, 
and Cecilia Jacobson, the Witch. Pierre 
Henrotte conducted. 

* * 7 


Los Ancetes, Aug. 10.—Ruth Howell, 
soprano, assisted at the piano by Hans 


Blechschmidt, has been booked for recitals 
this fall in San Francisco, Sacramento and 
Oakland. She is also scheduled for a sec- 
ond appearance with the orchestra in San 
Bernardino. 
i 

Los ANGELEs, Aug. 10.—Gretchen Grey, 
soprano, from the Hal Grain studios, made 
her operatic debut in the role of Inez in 
Verdi’s ‘Trovatore’ in Hollywood Bowl on 
July 29. Another pupil, Jane » Hartley, 
soprano, was first prize winner in a recent 
contest, sponsored by the American 
Legion. 


Juilliard Summer School Concert 
Series Commences 


The series of sixteen concerts to be given 
during July and August in the Juilliard 
Concert Hall, began on the afternoon of 
July 13, with a recital by Sascha Gorod- 
nitzki, pianist. Others to be heard during 
the series include Vera Brodsky and Har- 
old Triggs, duo-pianists; Sascha Jacobson 
and Frank Sheridan in a violin and piano 
sonata program; Katherine Bacon, Jo- 
hanna Harris, Alton Jones, Muriel Kerr 
and Arthur Newstead, pianists; Fraser 
Gange, baritone; Samuel Gardner and 
Kathleen Parlow, violinists; Charles 
Hackett, tenor, and Marie Miller, harpist. 





Hans Barth Plays for Dunning Group 


Hans Barth, pianist, was heard in a lec- 
ture-recital on the morning of July 6, at 
the Barbizon-Plaza, as a presentation of the 
National Association of Dunning Teachers, 
at its ninth annual convention. 





Van Den Andel Joins Miami 
Conservatory 


MiaMI, Fta., Aug. 10.—Willem 
Van Den Andel, European pianist and 
teacher, has been added to the faculty 
of the University of Miami Conserva 
tory of Music. He arrived in America 
from Holland in July. He has pre- 
viously toured in the United States 
and plans to give a series of recitals 
here in the Fall. 





Dorothy Baker Leach Gives Graduation 
Recital in Tampa 

Tampa, Aug. 10.—Dorothy Baker Leach, 
organist, pupil of Margaret Whitney Dow 
at the Florida State College School of 
Music, Ella Scoble Opperman, dean, gave 
a graduation recital in the College Audi- 
torium on the evening of June 14. Miss 
Leach offered an interesting program which 
included works by Bach, Franck, James, 
Clokey, Dupré and Widor, in all of which 
she was cordially received 
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ITHACA STUDENTS 
GIVE OPERETTA 


Lyon Conducts “The Student 
Prince’ During Week Run— 
Band Gives Series 


IrHaca, Aug. 10.—The outstanding 
loeal musical event of the season was 
a sparkling production of “The Student 
Prince’ by Ithaca College students, with 
Bert Rogers Lyon as conductor. Ata 
later date Mr. Lyon directed the Ithaca 
College Choir in a program of madri- 
gals, part songs, carols, and folksongs. 

Margaret Daum, member of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera spring company, and a 
former student at Ithaca College, was 
guest soloist with the College Orches- 
tra, Craig McHenry, conductor, at the 
alumni concert. Miss Daum has been a 
pupil of Mr. Lyon, both in Ithaca and 
New York. At a concert of the orches- 
tra recently, Sarah Bracken was soloist, 
playing Wieniawski’s Second Violin 
Concerto. 

The Ithaca College Band under Wal- 
ter Beeler gave thirteen concerts during 
a recent tour with Elizabeth Kerling as 
soloist. 





Coolidge Quartet Heard 


An audience of 1500 enjoyed the 
presentation concert of the Coolidge 
Quartet recently, the program consisting 
of works by Brahms, Vachon, Mozart, 
and Hindemith. 

The Hiram College A Cappella Choir 
under George Howerton, offered a pro- 
gram of sacred and secular music of the 
highest type at Cornell University. 

Marie Powers returned to Cornell, 
her alma mater, as soloist with the 
combined Musical Clubs and Women’s 
Glee Club. Miss Powers also appeared 
in recital at Willard Straight Hall with 
a program of songs by contemporary 
composers. 

The annual endowed concert of the 
Cornell University Orchestra on May 4 
was conducted by George Louis Cole- 
man. Gladys Heathcock, pianist, was 
guest soloist, playing a Liszt group with 
brilliance and charm. 


J. Murray Barpovur 





Bloch School Gives Chamber Concert 

HILispaLe, N. Y., Aug. 10.—The 
Alexander Bloch Summer School of 
Music presented its opening concert on 
July 10. The Franck Quartet and 
Haydn’s Quartet, No. 14, in D were 
played by Mr. Bloch, first violin; 
3roadus Erle, second violin; Dante 
Bergonzi, viola; and Arnold Kvam, 
‘cello. Recently Mr. Bloch received a 
first prize for his song, “The Grey 
Rider’, in a competition sponsored by 
the Allied Arts Association of Winter 
Park, Fila. 





Bernard Sinsheimer Teaches in Paris 

Paris, Aug. 5.—Bernard Sinsheimer, 
violin pedagogue, arrived from America 
in the latter part of June, to teach here 
during the summer. He intends return- 
ing to New York at the end of Septem- 
ber to re-open his studios there 





Estelle Brown Mills Presents Recital 

LAGUNA BEacu, CALir., Aug. 10.—A 
program of vocal music was presented 
by Estelle Brown Mills on June 3. Those 
who participated were: Grace Poirier, 
soprano; Elizabeth Walker, contralto: 
James Townsend, tenor; and Harry 


Porter, baritone. 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL SEASON BRILLIANTLY INAUGURATED 








Otto Rothschild 





Above Right, Mrs. Leiland 
Otto Rothschild Atherton Irish, Werner 
anssen, Conductor, and 
Ann Harding (Mrs. Janssen) 


ce ‘ 


Left to Right, Vlaimir Golschmann, Who Con- 

ducted during the Initial Week; Pietro Cimini, 

Who Led ‘Carmen’, and Bruna Castagna, Who 
Made Her Bow! Debut in That Opera 


a a™ ssh 


Otto Rothschild 


Above Left, Dr. Howard 





(Continued from page 3) 
Omeron, Micaela; Alfredo Gandolfi, 
Zuniga. Other parts were taken by 
Florence Rubens, Beatrix Mayo, John 


Ellis, and Allan Linquist. Miss Castagna 
sang gloriously and the small chorus, 
trained by Hugo Strelitzer, well. The 
Kosloff Ballet added color and gaiety 
in the Gypsy scenes. Armando Agnini 
was technical and stage director. Credit 
for the excellent performance goes to 
Pietro Cimini, who held his forces well 
in hand and kept things moving at a 
lively pace. 

American music and American musi- 
cians had their innings in the second 
week, when Werner Janssen and Ferde 
Grofé shared the podium and conducted 
programs that included native composi 
tions. Janssen’s first program, devoted 
entirely to Sibelius works, attracted a 
sizeable audience, that welcomed the 
stalwart American with enthusiasm 
Much of Sibelius with its primeval 
flavor, sounds well in the Bowl, and 
Janssen extracted its quota of mystical 
and magical quality. 

A throng of more than 21,000 per- 
sons witnessed the first ballet of the 
season, Grofé’s ‘Grand Canyon’ pro- 
duced under the supervision of Aida 
Broadbent, with the composer conduct- 
ing. Grofé’s ‘Mardi Gras’ from his 
Mississippi’ Suite, proved a highly ef- 
fective opening number. Miss Broad- 
bent showed imagination and fine dra- 
matic sense in the arrangement of bal- 
let episodes, and it was a colorful idea 
to have the Indian braves wind down 
the mountain slopes in the geometrically 
designed serapis. She also proved to be 
an excellent dancer. The conservative 
note was Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto 
in E Minor, whieh was given a stunning 
performance by Alexander Murray. 


American Music Liked 


Janssen returned for his second pro 
gram on Friday evening, with Jan 
Peerce, tenor, as the assisting artist. 
Samuel Barber’s musical setting to lines 
from Shelley’s ‘Prometheus’, and John 
Alden Carpenter’s ‘Sea Drift’, were 
heard on the Coast for the first time, 
and proved to be not only excellent ex- 
amples of American composition, but 
highly effective program music. Jans- 
sen also played his own ‘New Year’s 
Night in New York’, for which he was 
given an ovation. Peerce sang four 
arias, includine the prize song from 
Waener’s ‘Meistersinger’, and ‘O, Para 
Meverbeer’s ‘L’Africaine’ 


diso’. from 





Hans Kindler 


His voice carried well and he was cor- 
dially received. 


The third week introduced Hans 
Kindler, conductor of the National 
Symphony in Washington. His mu- 


sicianship was immediately recognized, 
and he received long applause for his 
conducting of Brahms’s Fourth Svm 
phony and other works. Verdi’s peren 
nially tuneful ‘Il Trovatore’ with Carlo 
Peroni conducting, was heard by an 
enormous audience on July 29. Char 
lotte Boerner, Miss Castagna, Tand\ 


N. Y. Stadium Concerts 


(Continued from page 20) 


Fantasy, he was required to add Dinicu’s 
‘Hora Staccato’ as an encore. Mr. Rauden- 
bush’s orchestral support was extremely 
sympathetic. Purely orchestral works in- 
cluded Strauss’s Overture to ‘The Silent 
Woman’, Brahms’s Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn, and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth. 

On Aug. 4 Mr. Heifetz appeared for 
the third time and before another huge 
audience which gathered to hear the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto so unfeelingly interrupted 
by the elements on Monday evening. Ease 
of execution, the vigor and slavic color 
infused into the work were again breath- 
taking attributes of his performance. The 
same encores he had played on the previous 
evening were again awarded the audience. 
Mr. Raudenbush’s accompaniment, as well 
as his conducting of Berlioz’s ‘Roman 
Carnival’ Overture, were completely satis 
fying. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Sheherazade’ 
concluded the program. 

Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor of 
the Portland Symphony of Portland, Ore 
made his first appearance of the summer 
on the evening of Thursday, Aug. 5, mark 
ing his sixteenth consecutive season at the 
Stadium. His initial concert had been 
scheduled for the previous evening, but 
because of rain it had been postponed and 
the program was culled from the lists pre 
pared for the two evenings 

The busy Overture to 


Smetana’s ‘The 





Hanson, 


Rothschild 


McKenzie and Mostyn Thomas were 
the principal characters in an outstand- 
ing cast. Lesser roles were sung by 
Jascha Davidoff, who was an excellent 
Ferrando, and Gretchen Grey, who re- 
vealed a voice of unusual timbre in the 
part of Inez. 

The following night was 
night, with Dr. Howard 
rector of the Eastman School in 
Rochester, N. Y., at the helm. No con- 
ductor has been accorded a more cor- 


American 
Hanson. di- 


dial reception this summer than Dr 
Bartered Bride’, Brahms’s Third Sym 
phony; an American work, Bernard 


Rogers’s ‘Five Fairy Tales’, the entr’acte 
music from Schubert’s ‘Rosamunde’, the 
Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’ and Prelude and 
‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan’, were performed 
Mr. Van Hoogstraten has always been re- 
garded especially favorably for interpre- 
tations of a straightforward and unassum 
ing character, and those of his initial per 
formance were in keeping with the tra- 
dition he has happily established. 

On Aug. 6 he conducted Beethoven's 
‘Eroica’, Mendelssohn’s ‘Fingal’s Cave 
Overture, Sibelius’s ‘En Saga’, the ‘Dream 
Pantomime’ from ‘Hansel und Gretel’ by 
Humperdinck, a Strauss waltz and Berlioz 
excerpts. The program proved popular 
with an audience estimated at about 2800 

Grace Castagnetta, talented Americar 
pianist, made her Stadium debut on Aug 
7, playing Dohnanyi’s amusing and vigor- 
ously scored ‘Variations on a Nursery 
Tune’ and Rachmaninoff’s Concerto in ‘ 
Minor, under Mr. van Hoogstraten’s baton 
Miss Castagnetta’s attributes were many 
and varied; playing of an incisive order 
directed by intelligence and taste, made her 
interpretations of rewarding clarity. Purely 
orchestral works were the Overture to 
Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor’, Sme- 
tana’s ‘Moldaw’ and the Albeniz-Arbos 
‘Triana’. 

Because of vacillating weather the Phil 
harmonic was forced indoors on Aug. & 
and gave a concert in the Great Hall. The 


Who Led Ameri- 
can Works, Chats with Alex 
Roman, Concertmaster 


Left, Aida Broadbent, Who 
Produced the ‘Grand Can- 
yon’ Ballet, Shakes Hands 


with Jan Peerce, Tenor 








Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, Duo- 
pianists, Played Mozart's Concerto 
No. 10 
Hans« The chief item of the evening 
was his ‘Romantic’ Symphony No. 2 
heard here for the first time. It made a 
genuine impression and brought the 


composer many recalls. Other numbers 


were Charles Vardell’s ‘Joe Clark Steps 


Out’ and Burell Phillips’s ‘Selections 
from McGuffey’s Reader’ Excerpts 
from Hanson’s opera, “Merrymount’, 
closed the program. The soloist was 
John Powell, who gave a poetic 


terpretation of MacDowell’s Second Pi- 
ano Concerto. Hat D. CRAIN 


entrée of the evening was Beethoven's 
Fifth. Other works were, for the most 

S aad i . sortyty smelt mmecincded 
part, brief am ess weignty and cluded 
Mottl’s transcriptions of Gigue, 


a Gretry 

a Rameau Tambourine, two of Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dances, three Slavic dances 
by Dvorak, “The Russian Sailor’s Dance’ 


by Gliére, McDonald's ‘Rhumba’, Strauss’s 





‘Blue Danube’, the Overture to Weber's 

‘Oberon’ and a Bach-Albert Prelude and 

Fugue. The audi totalled about 200 
P.W 


New Hampshire Festival 
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ect ifving system it has been our 
Food fortune to experience The Inven- 
tion of James W Butler. the system 
leserves a story of its own, but since 
this article deals 1 ‘ with esthetics 
stea hal > ve v y 
te all ! T ver to this 
odest young sound engineer, and als 
to Charles Kilmer who assisted him as 

ghost” conductor in the control box 
In recognition of the achie ements of 
the voung people who have contribut: 
to these programs for the last five sea- 
sons, Mrs. Hobson this vear presented 

each person with a handsome leat! 
carrying case for music. Mr. Sevitzk 
presented Mrs. Hobson with a hand 


some placque, suitably imscribed, as 
o 


mementi ot this ith sTITs 








